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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. ciations that are not of world-wide importance will ob- 
Are We Ready? . . . 2. + . gra Serve birthdays and anniversaries. Looking back over 


the records of the Christian Register, we find among the 


CURRENT TOPICS. . - ~~ +--+ + + + + + + 912 editors in the first fifty years many whose names are still 


BREVITIES. 9. . 3. Pee ee eeor; remembered in all the churches. ‘We have not’ 'cele- 
LETTERS TO THE easier brated their centennials as they passed. But recently, 
Ministers and Gardening... ........ 91g looking over the fiftieth anniversary number, we noted 


the fact that Ephraim Peabody, a former editor, was 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. born March 22, 1807. Another editor, Dr. J. H. Morison, 


At the Wood Edge, by Clinton Scollard. . . . . . 914 was born July 25, 1808. Rev. T. B. Fox, who was at 
Recollections of -an,Old-time Physician, by Joseph first assistant editor with Dr. Morison and afterwards 
Woodbury Strout, . . . - - ++ +++ + + 915 editor-in-chief for three years, was born a hundred years 
Prom a Chinese Christian . . . "+ + + + 917 agoto-day. During more than half of the time since he 
Liberal Divinity, by A. W. Jackson, D. D. + * + + + 922 was born, his son, Mr. George W. Fox, has been an officer 
One’s Company, Two's None; Personal Influence . . 926 of the American Unitarian Association, and most of that 
A Wise Dog; Boston Letter . . . ... =... . 927. time assistant secretary. 

An Alabama School; Possessions . . . See 930 wt 
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The White Mountains, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. . . gar the writer one Monday morning that a Unitarian minister 
LITERATURE, the day before had done great injustice to such men as he 
- Mi was by saying that they believed that every word in the 
Books; Miscellaneous... - -:- 6 +s sess) 923 Bible from Genesis to Revelation was infallibly inspired 
THE HOME. ible fro enes e a allibly inspired. 


‘“‘Why,’”’ we said, ‘‘don’t you believe it?’ “‘No,” he 


eee 00k, by Susan Perry Peckham} The replied, ‘‘and I don’t know any one who does.” Falling 


R Pas reaped ne re "7 + s + + + 924 in with one of his deacons soon after, I asked him, “‘ What 
femoning and uessing; ane “irplant - + + + + 925 would happen if some Sunday your minister should tell 
POETRY. the people exactly what he believes about the Bible?” 
A Morning by the Sea, by Adeline FE. H. Slicer - . . 14 ‘‘A first-class row,’”’ he answered. ‘‘Well,”’ we asked, 
Daybreak, by Bertha Parker. . . . ..... . o18 ‘‘what do you believe about it?’’? He was an ex-ship- 
The Temple of God, by Victor Vane. . . . . . . 922 builder and his only answer, given with shrewd Yankee 
The Awful Jungle . : - + + + + + » 924 good humor, was the question, ‘‘If Noah was one hun- 
The Happy Gardener. . - +. . 926 dred and twenty years building the ark, did you ever 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. wonder why the keel didn’t rot?”’ 
Encouragement. . . sare a ths mae? O20 st 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, a ag SBN of 3 var 
etleieMecting . . . ews THE New York Sun is edited in a curious manner. It 


979 often seems to us that the person who discusses religious 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 939 affairs in that paper writes with his tongue in his cheek. 


-PLEASANTRIES................ 932 Heoftencites the most grievous doctrines of old-fashioned 
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orthodoxy as if he believed them, and as if all orthodox 
churches ought to proclaim them or be false to their trusts. 
The object seems to be to embarrass rather than to edify 
the people whom he addresses. He is no friend to Uni- 
tarianism, and is just now greatly disturbed because 
through the Paragraph Pulpit the American Unitarian 
Association is calling the attention of the people in 
various parts of the country by advertising in the secular 
press. He thinks this is not in good taste, and would 
have shocked Channing, and must be done without the 
approval of Edward Everett Hale. He would recom- 
mend, no doubt, in place of this activity a meditation on 
death, with due preparation for that latter end which 
has now been foretold for the better part of a century. 


& 


A SIGN of the times, with an aspect almost comical, is 
the pilgrimage of the Dalai Lama in Eastern Asia. Until 
within five years he was the most unapproachable person 
on the globe. He was supposed to live in a spiritual 
atmosphere of perpetual calm, withdrawn from the gaze 
of the vulgar multitude, and absolutely inaccessible to 
Christian foreigners. He is a most inconvenient guest, 
and is not wanted even by adherents of the religion which 
he represents. A personage so sacred is better hidden 
away where he cannot be affronted, and where nothing 
can happen to arouse the angry passions of his worship- 
pers. Within another five years it is possible that 
Mecea, with all its sacred places, will be laid open not 
only to the pilgrim, but to the tourists who will travel by 
rail. So pass the mystery, the romance, and the super- 
stition of the world, to be followed, alas! not always by 
reverence and righteousness. The Buddhist sceptic or 
the Mohammedan free thinker is not always good mate- 
rial out of which to make a Christian believer. 
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In this land of plenty not one child should be, allowed 
to go to school in the morning with an insufficient break- 
fast or no breakfast at all. That the number of chil- 
dren who are in this unhappy condition is greatly over- 
estimated we have no doubt. Certain persons who wish 
to break up society as it is at present organized spread 
broadcast statements which, on investigation, are found 
to be pernicious lies. But there are cases of suffering 
of this kind, and too many of them. ‘There are two ways 
in which they may be treated, the one through the 
family, making the parents or guardians responsible 
and aiding and compelling them, when necessary, to 
discharge their duty. That is the safe and sane way. 
The other way is to make these children public charges, 
giving them food, independent of their parents and 
homes, and so tempting their proper guardians and 
protectors to abandon them to the cold mercies of the 
world. In England many cases were reported of peo- 
ple who refused to feed their children because there was 
food waiting for them provided at public expense. That 
kind of charity is not the highway to the millennium. 
It is the short and easy descent to the inferno of human 
society. 

rs 


Worps and phrases change their meaning with the 
passing of the years. In the temperance campaign it 
has been found impossible to select words that would 
continue to express the meaning first attached to them. 
‘Temperance in the use of intoxicants first meant moder- 
ation. Then moderate drinkers were condemned and 
“‘abstinence”’ from all liquors, fermented or distilled, 
was enjoined. But the ‘‘abstainer” might make an ex- 
ception in the use of alcohol as a medicine. ‘To shut off 
this practice the words ‘‘total abstinence” were used to 
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indicate abstinence without an exception. The ten- 
dency always has been to relax the rule somewhat: so 
then, to make it certain that there could be no misunder- 
standing and no exception, the word ‘“‘teetotaler’”’ was 
invented and used. But even this device has failed. 
Not long since we asked the president of a temperance 
society what he would call a man who did not drink 
alcohol in any form with his meals, and seldom at any 
time, but occasionally used it as a tonic or sedative. He 
said, ‘‘I should call him a teetotaler.’’ To which we 
replied that such a use of words was misleading and the 
cause of much of the distrust with which temperance 
reformers were regarded by many people who were not 
in the strictest sense teetotalers. 


Slow, but. Sure. 


When we are looking for quick returns from our in- 
vestments in morality and religion, we are tempted to 
think of our moral ventures as if they might be as easily 
brought to a settlement as are important transactions 
in the business world. But, whenever we turn our at- 
tention to the history of the simplest principles of wisdom, 
mercy, justice, piety, and brotherly love, we see that with 
the Author of all good a thousand years is as one day. 
Principles were announced and sentiments expressed 
thousands of years ago which seem to us so evident that 
they ought to have been taken for granted and made the 
law of life; and yet we see them for hundreds of years 
lying dormant in the records of prophecy or the poems 
of a nation. 

Take, for instance, the saying so often quoted to-day, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Here in a nutshell is the whole duty of man. The con- 
science responds to the appeal, the way of life opens 
straight and plain before the feet of the believer; but 
these words were uttered more than two thousand years 
ago, and are only now coming to common acceptance, 
with little disposition on the part of the multitude to trust 
them as an ample guide of life. At the time when they 
were first uttered there were probably not a hundred 
people in the world who could understand them, and not 
one who could accept them, and avow that they were 
the sole standard of duty, without putting his life in peril. 
For to accept this standard then, and to avow its suffi- 
ciency, would have been regarded as treason to both State 
and Church. 

The prophet appeals to a higher court than was recog- 
nized by king or priest. He calls upon the people to 
come out in the presence of the mountains and the hills, 
under the open sky, upon the enduring foundations of the 
earth, and there to contend with their Maker, if they have 
any reason to give why this simple offering of faith is in- 
sufficient, why they should add to it burnt offerings of 
calves and rams, with rivers of oil or the sacrifice of their 
first-born sons. The challenge was open and direct to 
both the members of the Hebrew hierarchy and to their 
heathen neighbors. Many sacrifices of animals and men 
were offered on every hand, and without them there could 
be no hope of salvation. In a similar spirit Jeremiah 
appeals to the people when they are rushing headlong in 
their wickedness to destruction. He also had seen the 
workings of the laws by which the Eternal was ruling 
the world. While he upbraids the people for their lack 
of wisdom and obedience to law, he tells them that they 
are less observant and less obedient than the fowls of the 
air; for the stork knoweth her appointed times, and the 


turtle, the swallow, and the crane observe the time of their | 


coming, but the people recognize no supreme law of right- 
eousness bound up in the constitution of their nature, 
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Jeremiah, like Bryant, had noted the procession of wild 
fowl, and he might have suggested to our modern poet the 
lines :— 
“There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone, wandering, but not lost.’’ 


Always there have been a few select souls who could 
catch the notes of prophecy and repeat them-for their 
generation, but it is only within the*memory of living 
men that there has been anything like a popular response 
to the simplicity and catholicity of the prophetic utter- 
ances we have cited. Commonly these simple and sincere 
men and women who have ordered their lives according to 
the divine law and have discarded creeds, rituals, and 
ceremonial observances as being essential to salvation, 
have been selected for the cross, the gallows, the heads- 
man’s axe, or the stake. In the time of these prophets 
there were perhaps not a dozen men in the world who could 
have stated the truth with such adequate simplicity. 
Confucius could not have ‘done it; the vision did not 
come to Buddha or Zoroaster; and in Egypt, Assyria, 
and Chaldea there was no possibility of stating the law 
of life in such brief but simple terms, or of understanding 
it when so stated. In our time the message is received and 
the interpretation accepted by many thinkers and workers 
in all lands; and we may remember, for our comfort and 
the strengthening of our faith, that the right words 
spoken two thousand years ago by a few men who stood 
against principalities and powers, against the majesty 
of kings and the reverend authority of the religions which 
were the bulwark of power in every kingdom of the world, 
have at last come to honor and acceptance. In all 
churches, and with the adherents of every religion, there 
are to be found some who, while not discarding their 
traditions and their ceremonies, have come to regard them 
as illustrations and symbols of the truth. The one 
nearest duty of every one who aspires to be a helper of 
his fellow-men, and for himself to win strength and peace, 
is to think the right thought, to speak the right word, 
to act with honest simplicity. We have had successes 
and victories enough to renew our courage and quicken 
our faith, but the great things are of slow growth, and the 
best things are long coming. Whatever happens, we 
ought to remember that the work of righteousness is 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and con- 
fidence forever. Itisalso true that in quietness and con- 


_ fidence are the secrets of strength and power. 


Hungry School-children. 


It is not only shocking that little school-children 
should go hungry in a Christian community, but that 
they should be compelled to study while suffering from 
hunger. That a child should be compelled to toil with 
his brain while his stomach is crying out for sustenance 
is contrary to every sentiment of justice and the dictates 
of science. Badly fed brains are exactly like badly fed 
bodies, they are unprepared for tasks. One of our best 
medical writers tells us that we cannot look for normal 
brain work among the very poor, and that it is a mistake 
to expect the same intellectual or moral responsibility 
from a hard-worked lad as-from a properly brought up 
and well-fed young person. He tells us that he recently 


examined a family of eight children, which normally 


should have weighed four hundred and_ninety-four 
pounds, but instead they weighed only two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds; that is, they had, only two-thirds 
of their proper vitality. This would place a child of 
eight years intellectually on a level with a child of six 
that has been well fed. It certainly does not seem 
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necessary, nor humane, to place these two children, and 
all of their classes, on a level in the competitive struggle 
for school standing. 

From a host of reports on this subject—all painful 
and alarming—we select a very moderate case from Cin- 
cinnati. Principal George F. Braun tells us that, in 
making a careful canvas of the Webster School, he dis- 
covered seven of his pupils had not had breakfast. Six 
of these were children whose fathers were dead, and 
whose mothers were obliged to leave home early in the 
morning and return late. In these homes the children 
have to forage for themselves, and as a result they fre- 
quently go to school without eating. At noon the 
mother is still absent, and the child is compelled to satisfy 
itself with any sort of indigestible food procurable. One 
of the seven children that had not breakfasted was well 
nourished, and was brought up on the principle of two 
meals a day. What Prof. Braun suggests is that the 
State should provide for parental supervision out of the 
school as well as in the school; that during the school 
years the question of nourishment should be looked 
out for as carefully as the question of books and learn- 
ing. Bad eating and irregular eating are as bad as no 
eating, or possibly worse. It is better for the child 
to have ‘‘no food in the morning than to have improper 
food all the time’’; and what less can be expected under 
the conditions of severest poverty? He holds that bad 
boys and bad girls are naturally very rare, and that 
evil practices are much more often the result of wretched 
nourishment than we suppose. 

Germany sends out from Berlin the amazing fact that 
thousands of her school-children are in a starving con- 
dition. But more astonishing is the fact that this num- 
ber of hungry school boys and girls is greatly increasing. 
Hitherto private organizations have been able to cope 
with the difficulty in a fairly satisfactory way, but at 
the close of 1907 official statistics reported no fewer 
than 11,947 children, attending 245 primary schools, 
without breakfast; and very few of these cases had any 
prospect of obtaining a mid-day meal at home. At 
present over 7,000 of these children are totally un- 
provided for. f , 

Not only is food required for badly nourished bodies, 
but rest. The school itself may become a curse rather 
than a blessing, and compulsory education may mean a 
compulsory breakdown of the weakened intellectual and 
moral faculties of the children. After the food comes 
a natural spontaneity for muscular action in the proc- 
ess of growth, and here it is that play comes in as quite 
as important a school feature as books. The garden 
school meets the requirements of a hungry child much 
better than a school where he is condemned to sit quietly 
and bend his faculties to the memorizing of facts, 
Wisely conducted play has never yet had its fair con- 
sideration as a factor in education. A game of ball is 
a long way from being merely fun. It brings into whole- 
some activity every faculty of body and brain. Now 
for these underfed children body training must post- 
tively have a place with mind training. Nor is this 
truth confined to the boys and girls of poverty: with 
them it is only intensified. We should be glad to see our 
whole school system readjusted to include the most care- 
ful culture of the body. 

These pinched victims of poverty cannot endure even 
normal hours of work, much less twelve and fourteen 
hours of drudgery. Work they do need, and not even 
the school has a right to substitute books for labor; 
but it should be such work as the child needs, not such 
as the factory needs or the father needs. Sleep should 
never be disturbed or shortened. It is nature’s physician. 
The Sabbath as a day of rest is also Nature’s piety,— 
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not even church services will suffice, but the simplest 
possible escape from the routine of the week. The Sab- 
bath of the child is to be taken whenever he is tired, 
whether it be on Sunday or Wednesday. It is a divine 
prescription for making him healthy and strong: it is 
not a restriction from natural and needed recreation. 

Civilization is abundantly capable of tackling this 
proplem of hungry children, and solving it. It is only 
one of the phases of the great social problem that will 
constitute the higher politics of the immediate future. 
Every enlightened nation feels it, and begins to com- 
prehend its complications. It reaches back to heredity 
as well as forward to degeneration. It takes in such 
problems as alcoholism, as a dominant cause. By far 
the larger part of these hungry children are the victims 
of bad inheritance. Alcohol has been proved to have 
its most disastrous influence on the seat of control. It 
puts the brain out of action. It not only demoralizes, 
but it devitalizes. It will have to be controlled by the 
State. But the remedy must be applied for the most part 
where the discovery has been made; that is, in and 
through the school itself. The curriculum must be 
broadened, and the child must be held to be the charge 
of the State, not only as to its brain and schooling, but 
also as to its body and physical culture to secure for it 
health, strength, and normal powers. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Are We Ready? 


Thomas Jefferson entertained a dream of Unitarian 
empire. It seemed to him that, in the new democracy 
where political and religious liberty had found such 
general recognition, the logical attitude toward the- 
ology would, almost universally, be that represented 
by the Unitarians of his time. 

For him, however, with his simple and direct habit 
of estimating the value of all human institutions, there 
were certain hidden factors which could not then be 
anticipated. Millions of home-seekers were to come 
to these shores, bringing with them the accumulated 
ecclesiastical preferences of centuries. Old theologies, 
supported by confident authorities, were to hold fast 
the timid popular mind. Innumerable fanaticisms, 
finding a willing acceptance among the credulous and 
superstitious, were to withstand all efforts to put upon 
religion sane and scientific interpretations. Arrogant 
religious establishments were to hold the masses by 
threats, traditions, and ceremonials, as well as by their 
effective ministries of mercy and comfort. The past 
had, in short, placed the future under such burdens of 
habit, fear, and obligation that for the multitudes to 
break away into Jeffersonian freedom and independence 
was a vastly greater revolution than Jefferson himself 
could have imagined. 

More than a century has passed since those days of 
the young and expectant republic; and Unitarianism, 
while its history is in some respects more significant than 
that of any other religious body in this country, has yet 
to make itself known to the people at large. 

This is our present task. As never before the masses 
are prepared to receive us. The public school, the higher 
educational institutions, the press, the magazine, and 
the liberalizing influences of popular government have 
conspired to create a great public upon which the re- 
ligious authorities of the past have but a nominal, if 
any, bearing. It has been demonstrated that a clear 
Unitarian interpretation of religion in the market-place 
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receives a respectful and often a grateful hearing. The 
multitudes are weary, if-not contemptuous, of the usual 
appeals of street evangelists. The people as a whole 
pass them by good-naturedly or look upon them as 
survivals of a religious method and a_ theological system 
which have long since been refuted by the elementary 
teachings of the common schools. 


Are we ready to reap where this harvest is white? 
Human nature always has been and always will be essen- 
tially religious, and that interpretation of life which 
harmonizes best with the growing intelligence of any 
given age will do the most good and be taken most 
seriously: We believe the time has arrived when Uni- 
tarianism, clearly understood and simply stated, will 
best meet the needs of the popular mind and heart. 
Delayed as it may have been by unforeseen conditions, 
we believe the day of Jefferson’s dream has dawned,— — 
the day when busy men and women, artisans, laborers, 
clerks, the prosperous, the unfortunate, the untroubled, 
and the sorrowing, will stop by the wayside to listen 
to him who has a rational message, divested of all the- 
ological cant and nasal pietism, which bears directly 
upon the facts of experience and the eternal relations 
between God and man. 

Such was the first Christian gospel, and, unless human 
nature itself changes, such will be the most effective 
gospel for centuries to come. It happens just,now that 
Unitarianism is peculiarly fitted to convey this essential 
message. Are we ready to go to our own? 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


DETERMINED to'\uphold the dignity of the State and 
to maintain orde:, Gov. Deneen of Illinois at the 
beginning of the week concentrated practically the 
entire military power of the Commonwealth at Spring- 
field, where two negroes had been lynched, three white 
persons killed, and more than fifty of both races wounded 
in the course of a series of race riots which began on the 
night of August 14. The original cause of the out- 
break was an offence said to have been committed by a 
negro against a white woman. After the offender had 
been wrested from the hands of the police authorities 
and put to death summarily by a mob, there was a 
period of subsequent lawlessness which evoked the fol- 
lowing proclamation from the State executive: ‘‘The 
outbreak of mob violence is as intolerable as it is 
inexcusable. The idea of wreaking vengeance upon a 
race for the crimes of one of its members is utterly re- 
pugnant to all notions of law and justice. No govern- 
ment can maintain its self-respect and permit it. The 
entire resources of the State will be drawn upon if neces- 
sary to protect every citizen of Springfield in his person 
and property, and those who violate the law must suffer 
the consequences.”’ Gov. Deneen carried out the 
spirit of his declaration with energy. 


rd 


The canvass for the nomination of a candidate for 
governor of New York by the Republican party is at- 
tracting wide-spread attention as a national issue, in 
view of the fact that the vote of thirty-eight from that 
State in the electoral college may have a decisive bearing 
upon the election of President. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the Republican organization of the 
State, backed by the unanimous sentiment of what is 
technically known as the ‘‘sporting”’ element, is making 
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every effort to prevent the renomination of Gov. 
Hughes, who is responsible for the passage of the law 
against gambling at the race tracks by the last legisla- 
ture, after two spectacular sessions. On the other 
hand, the opponents of the gambling evil are equally 
determined to obtain for their leader the unqualified 
indorsement that a renomination and re-election would 
imply. It is conceded that, whichever faction in the 
party may carry the day at the forthcoming convention, 
the chances for Republican success at the polls will have 
been materially lessened by the discord in the party 
councils. 
ad 


THE possibility of a new element of pacification in un- 
quiet countries that enter within the scope of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is suggested in a statement issued by the 
judge advocate-general of the War Department, on 
August 13, to the effect that plans have been perfected 
by the Secretary of War for the despatch of a sufficient 
body of troops to Hayti to restore order there in the 


_ event of an emergency that might require such a meas- 


ure. The situation in Hayti, it was unofficially ex- 
plained in connection with the foregoing declaration, 
continues to attract international attention, and sev- 
eral European powers are keeping in touch with current 
developments by means of warships stationed at Port- 
au-Prince. The activities of the War Department will 
be confined to the problem of preventing a relapse of 
the little republic into a state of acute disorder. To 
this end United States troops will be employed to 
prevent the destruction of the authority of the existing 
Haytien government by unconstitutional means. 


eg 


A TOUCHING story of heroism was added to the epic 
of man’s struggle to master the frozen north by the 
account of the achievements of the Denmark-Greenland 
expedition, which returned to Bergen, in Norway, on 
August 15, after it had lost its leader, Mylius Erichsen, 
and two of his comrades, Lieutenants Hagen and Broen- 
lund. ‘The explorers fell victims to their daring in the 
course of a sledge expedition in November, 1907. The 
story of the last moments of the gallant adventurers 
is thus simply told by Iieutenant Broenlund, in the 
diary found by a rescue éxpedition: ‘‘Perish at 79 
degrees on a trial return over inland ice in November. 
Arrived here under a decreasing moon, and cannot go 
on, owing tofrozen feet and darkness. ‘The bodies of the 
others are in the middle of the fjord. Hagen died 
November 15, and Mylius some ten days later. Jorgen 


Broenlund.”’ 
wt 


AN interesting side-light upon the character of Pope 
Pius X. and his attitude toward the Quirinal is furnished 
by a recent cablegram which records his quick decision 
to admit the flag of the kingdom of Italy into the grounds 
of the Vatican at the head of some of the athletic organ- 
izations that are to participate in the festivities of the 
forthcoming papal jubilee. When the question of the 
recognition of the emblem of the Italian State was put 
to the pope’s major domo, Mgr. Bisleti, the latter oficial 
ruled without hesitation that the tricolor under no cir- 
cumstances could be permitted within the papal domain. 
An appeal to the pontiff from this decision resulted in the 
prompt reply that there could be no conceivable objec- 
tion to the presence of the flag of the secular state 
within the confines of the churchly. To emphasize the 
force of his attitude upon the matter, Pius X. is said 
to have¥rejected a compromise plan, offered by the 
appealing organizations, that the colors be borne furled. 
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A RECENT utterance by Count Okuma, a progressist 
leader of Japan, to the effect that the policy of naval 
expansion urged upon the people of the United States 
by President Roosevelt is based upon a fear of Japan, 
attracted attention on both sides of the Pacific last 
week. Three days after Count Okuma’s analysis of the 
naval policy of the American executive had been cabled 
to the press of the world, a despatch from Tokio, bear- 
ing unmistakable signs of official inspiration, pointed 
out that Count Okuma’s interpretation of the situation 
did not represent public opinion in Japan, and that the 
business interests in the empire, both native and Cau- 
casian, deplored the pronouncements of the ‘‘doctrinaire 
politician’? as a menace to the good relations between 
the United States and Japan. The progressist leader 
said, in explaining his speech: ‘‘It was only natural 
that, in reviewing the world’s politics, I should have 
pointed out that Japan’s rise above the horizon caused 
the American navy to turn its attention toward the 
Pacific... .No one will endeavor more earnestly than 
myself, however, to cultivate friendly relations with 
America.” 
st 


THE most recent news from Constantinople are por- 
tentous of important events yet to come in the ex- 
traordinary drama that has been enacted in the Turkish 
Empire in the course of the past four weeks. The sultan’s 
surrender to the demand of the Young Turkish party 
for the promulgation of a constitutional régime is being 
followed by further pressure upon the Padishah to effect 
partial restitution to his subjects by yielding a con- 
siderable part of the private imperial fortune to the 
state, to remove all suggestion of the previous govern- 
ment by abandoning Yildiz Kiosh, the central point in 
the web into which many thousands of his subjects 
have been enmeshed to their destruction in the past 
thirty years, and to abandon his pretensions to the suc- 
cession in behalf of his favorite son, Burkhan-ed-Din, 
and in favor of the sultan’s: brother, Reshid Effendi, 
who is an advocate of,constitutionalism, and wholalready 
has announced his candidacy for the Ottoman throne. 


Brevities, 


The election of bishops brings to view almost as many 
human traits as a presidential convention. 


Some of the best moral sentiments that come to us we 
find in the columns of papers edited by inmates of various 
prisons. 


Why immediately after a man has looked at his watch 
and put it in his pocket is he unable to answer the ques- 
tion, What time is it? 


Dr. Ramsay says, with some show of reason, that 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh was caused by malaria which 
attacked him on the damp plains of Pamphylia. 


If we allow four millions of people to congregate in 
the Borough of Manhattan, we must not be surprised if 
some districts are congested, and human life becomes a 
drug in the market. 


If one is buying a rug or a garment, it is often desirable 
to look on the seamy side, but afterwards it is not worth 
while to keep it in mind and certainly it is not desirable 
to put it on exhibition. The rule has many applications. 


We ought never to use the word ‘“‘surrender’’ when 
we are speaking of justice done to labor or any other 
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cause. Right-minded citizens do not get victories over 
each other or surrender: they do right and take the con- 
sequences. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ministers and Gardening. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I beg leave to comment, in the light of my own ex- 
perience, upon your recent editorial statement that 
ministers, after a few lessons in intensive gardening, 
‘could easily add several hundred dollars to their in- 
comes.”” My experience does not agree with yours. 
Though not a minister, but a writer of fiction, I am my- 
self an intensive gardener, and have worked out this prob- 
lem over my cabbages, my celery, and my tomatoes. 
My garden yields my family all its summer vegetable 
and much of its winter supply, except potatoes. I give 
away my surplus. If I desired to sell, I could perhaps 
make fifty dollars.a year, and I could also raise my own 
potatoes, but at the cost of more time and strength than 
the money or the produce would be worth. My prin- 
ciple is to get from the garden my exercise, which enables 
me to write better. If I gave to the garden my labor, 
I should be too tired for my other work. In fact, in 
order to avoid work which is disagreeably heavy, I pay 
to have it done for me. In other words, I make my 
garden my servant, not my master; and I advise any 
minister to do the same. Of course, if he has a horse 
that often stands idle, if he is able to buy horse tools, 
if he can hire the regular help of a skilled and reliable 
man (note the adjectives!), if he is near a good market, 
and if he is willing to give much of his time to the labor 
and direction of a large garden, then let him, if he de- 
sires, try to make money. As for me, I could not hope 
to get several hundred dollars from the garden, working 
it by hand, and at the same time practise my profession, 
without the help of much hired labor, which would not 
only introduce the element of vexation and immediately 
reduce profits, but would also even put me within the 
risk of loss. Consulting with a scientific farmer, I find 
his opinion to be the same as mine. Finally, my ex- 
perience coincides with that of a minister of my ac- 
quaintance, who was forced to reduce the size of his 
garden because it tired him too much for his proper 
work, 

I do believe, however, that, if a minister will take up 
scientific gardening in a garden of reasonable size, and 
will be content to produce enough for his own use, he 
will find much else to be gained. He will, to begin with, 
get his exercise, and will gain a permanent intellectual 
interest. These are the certain profits of the garden. 
He may next, if he is the proper man, impress his parish- 
ioners with the fact that he understands their work; and, 
by giving them object-lessons in the care of vegetables, 
berries, and fruits, he may finally be in position to teach 
them many of the things which the average farmer needs 
to know. He can teach them the value of reading, 
of the need of the study of soils, of the importance of 
humus, and of the proper treatment of one of the most 
valuable and at the same time the most wasted products 
of the farm,— barnyard manure. He can demonstrate 
the virtue of spraying, of high-grade instead of low- 
grade fertilizers, and of good seed. In the end he may 
even combine the farmers of his parish into an organiza- 
tion against which neither the swindler nor the middle- 
man nor the capitalist can work much harm. 


ALLEN FRENCH. 
Concorp, Mass, 
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A Morning by the Sea. 


BY ADELINE E, H. SLICER. 


Lo! in the east a haze suffused by violet, 

Up-shooting rays of light—the dawn! 

Dim phantoms wrapped in palest mist of meadows wet, 
The gray-green willows stand and wait the coming morn, 
‘The deep cerulean sea into the tinted west 

Bears tiny gleaming sails upon its heaving breast; 

And on the point of sand, ’twixt blue of sea and sky, 
The white roofs of the quaint old fishing village lie 
Illumined by the rising sun’s-slant ray. 

The wedge of woodland casts its purple shadows long, 
The birds in ecstasy gush forth a lustier song. 

Then flies the blushing dawn before the rude stare of day. 


In early hours a load of sea-weed, russet green 

And gold, upon the backs of oxen stumbling slow, 

And trailing streamers on the white road as they go. 
The shadows shorten, violet ruts grow pale, 

‘The silver poplars turn their satin linings frail, 

And with a shuddering rustle all the corn bends low, 
‘The swallows dart like arrows from a bow unseen, 
The sea has roused itself and sent the flying foam 
Across the smiling fields now turned to ghostly grays. 
‘The bobolink upon the slender weed a moment stays, 
‘Then plunges to her nestlings swiftly home. 

The robin’s clear, keen eye on earth descries the worm, 
The bob-white utters melancholy prophecy, 

And all the land seems floating out to sea, 

But, ere the climbing sun has reached his noonday height 
Dissolving masses of the ocean’s blinding spray 

Have scattered into littie clouds of fleecy white, 

And golden light triumphant rules the perfect day. 


At the Wood Edge. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


From my seat of vantage at the wood edge innumer- 
able aisles open, each in greater or lesser degree differ- 
ing from its neighbor, and each offering some special 
allurement to the exploring eye, some beguiling invita- 
tion to the wandering foot. Yet for the time being I 
am glad to listen attentively to the gossiping maples 
about me that, not long ago, sang their tinkling and al- 
literative sugar song, pleased to. penetrate only through 
the imagination the depths that stretch into what looks 
to be a leafy infinitude. First my gaze is captivated 
by the shifting greens, here as dark as storm-swept sea- 
water, there as pale as the fringe of a cloud at early dawn,— 
beryl, emerald, chrysoprase, chalcedony,—each at in- 
tervals touched with a slanting ray of gold wondrously 
glorifying and illumining. One aisle discloses, in the 
middle distance, the sway and flicker of silver, where 
a poplar group, the trunks of the trees like mottled 
snowy marble, beckons with the hand of beauty. At 
what appears to be the extremity of another pathway 
loom a series of pillars that have assumed a jetlike hue 
against a delicate background: hemlock boles they are, 
unscathed as yet by the bolt of Jove and by the equally 
destructive woodman’s axe. 

Could I disintegrate the air that breathes about me 
in such languorous tides, I should find it compacted of 
the moist aroma of earth, of the dry attar of balsams, 
of the spicy fragrance of mint, and of the subtle scent of 
flowers. Could I analyze the music that is continually 
wafted to me, I should know it to be the blended voices 
of the harps of the boughs, of the viols of the racing 
brooks, and of the evasive flutes of many birds,—wood- 
thrush, warbler, oriole, cat-bird, pheebe, and oven-bird. 
Could I heap about me sprays from the plant life that 


carpets the floor billowing before me, and then pluck 


therefrom, I should cull a nosegay wherein would shine 
the virgin wake-robin, violets, purple-freaked and snowy 


——— 


Se a a San Lia 


_ he figuresjin the life of the other. 
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and saffron, wild columbine, crimson as a rare ruby, par- 
tridge berries like scattered drops of fire, phlox-tinted 
like a mid-afternoon June sky, and ferns, ah, what a 
graceful galaxy! and velvety mosses brave of lustre and 
sheen! 

Those tireless foragers, the ants, go hurrying by; an 
inquisitive winged beetle alights, poses, apparently 
meditates, and then is off again; a bee intrudes, buzzing 
drowsily, spies a dandelion treasure, and proceeds to 
drug himself with honey; gauzy, filmy flies tack and veer 
and dive and dart; wary spiders peer from beneath dead 
leaves, scurry across open spaces, and disappear mysteri- 
ously. All of these little creatures of the air and earth 
arouse my neighborly interest, and appeal to my common 
sympathies. 

It is, however, in a large measure the myriad po- 
tentialities, the incalculable possibilities, that lend a 
charm t» the wood edge. On every hand, in each out- 
reaching, fanlike segment of forest, lurks the unknown,— 
flower, fungus, bird, butterfly, moth,—who can say what 
whim, what eccentricity, what unexpected loveliness of 
nature, may be awaiting yonder! The thing grasped, 
attained, discovered, may prove wholly satisfying to 
whatsoever sense it may appeal; but is not the dream of 
it, the inner vision, clothed with a finer halo than actu- 
ality can, by any chance, reveal? Perhaps not, yet 
for the nonce I am willing to content myself with an- 
ticipation, to let the leafy arches swoon on unpenetrated, 
undisturbed. Some day, may be, but not to-day, I 
shall find myself in the woodland’s heart of hearts! 


Recollections of an Old-time Physician. 


BY JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


I can just remember his first visit to our home on the 
old river. It was in the middle of a winter that our 
grandfathers love to boast of. The snow was flying 
furiously, and we children, wheezy, croupy, and fretful, 
could only look out of the window and wonder at the 
way the snow was piling up in the corners, leaving little 
hollow places round the trees, and tracing all sorts of 
fantastic figures in the field. Those were the days of 
pennyroyal tea which most of us have cause to remember. 
It was a great remedy. Coughs, colds, fevers, what not, 


_ our mothers poured down the pennyroyal tea. It did not 


taste bad once you got used to it. Indeed, with a little 
sugar we grew to like it, and sometimes aped sickness to 
get it.. This tea was alternated with ‘‘British Oil.” 
That was another cure-all. It was given on a lump of 
brown sugar, and I really think it improved the sugar. 
Who can forget that moment when, with his feet in a 
pail of hot water, the lump of sugar came along, and, 
receiving its five or ten drops of oil, a dainty morsel 
worth being sick for, it was held on the tongue until 
dissolved? The modern boy hasn’t all the good things! 
This oil was used for cuts and burns also. It was put 
up in a long square bottle holding about one ounce,—no 
other bottle in the world like it,—and in the old home it 
always stood on the high mantel-piece above the great 
fireplace. It was never allowed to get empty; for, what 
with stray cuts and scalds, coughs, colds, and croup, there 
was ear-ache. And such ear-ache! It seems as if our 
boys have no idea what ear-ache is. It was the remedy 
for ear-ache, but sometimes it did not relieve, and then 
came the doctor with old saddle-bags. But this doctor 
with the saddle-bags is not the one I have in mind to 
write about. I cannot pass him by, however, because 
He was one of those 
doctors whom the stern and silent men had learned to 
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respect, and after his death, when suffering from intoler- 
able rheumatic pains, they often wished that they might 
see Dr. Redman with his old saddle-bags coming through 
the door. How those saddle-bags appealed to their 
imagination! There was healing in them. And the 
bags and the man,—how they revived the sick and rested 
the weary! But the doctor with the saddle-bags died 
before the diphtheria made its appearance in the old 
town, and thus escaped the Waterloo that met his suc- 
cessor. 

It was in those days of pennyroyal tea, when the 
spinning-wheel furnished the only music for our homes, 
that Dr. Goodman came to town. Those were not 
exactly the days of ‘“‘homespun,” albeit our mothers 
carded some wool, spun all the yarn, and made a good 
deal of the cloth that we wore. They were the days just 
before the advent of the stove, days of the fireplace, 
days of the real fireside. 

“What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow.” 
We wore cowhide boots, and had to keep them well 
greased with tallow, or the water would get through 
them. Down to the bridge the mills were still running, 
and, when the ice broke up, the river would be full of 
logs, while here and there on its banks, half buried in 
snow, a shipyard would creep into view, and then the 
men would be busy timbering out the vessels. These 
were also the days of the ‘‘old coaster,’’ which together 
with the mills and the shipyard form the background of 
this picture. 

Such were the times when Dr. Goodman came among 
us. It was an unlucky time for a doctor, for the old 
people had just buried their physician, and the charm 
and strength of his personality had not worn off. Then, 
for the first time, diphtheria appeared in the community, 
and no doctor was able to cope with it. He came in the 
days of transition from old diseases to new, from old 
remedies to new remedies, from old school to new school. 
He was new school, just out of the college, but the people 
didn’t know much about the schools and didn’t care, so 
long as the doctor relieved them of their pains and saved 
them from the gloom of the reserved half-acre on the 
hill-top. Yet they rather clung to the old treatment, 
bleeding, blistering, pennyroyal tea, British oil, hard 
methods and bad tasting things in general. They were 
not willing to throw away the bone from a sheep’s leg 
that had cured their rheumatism so many times, or the 
lucky bone from the fish’s head, which, time out of mind, 
had saved their crops. 

The new doctor had not much use for any of these 
things. He discarded bleeding, and threw away the old 
teas and substituted powders and pills. But he soon 
learned that our mothers had no mind to give up their 
pennyroyal tea yet, and our fathers refused to throw 
away the lucky bones. Then came an epidemic of diph- 
theria, which with the mysterious cause of the disease, 
the ineffectiveness of all known remedies, the old-fash- 
ioned public funeral, and the way of the new doctor was 
hard. Discouraging days, surely, yet it never appeared 
that he much noticed these things. -He left the inevitable 
to take care of itself, while he attended strictly to his duties. 
He pursued the Simple tenor of his way through hard 
conditions, mindful only. of doing the best he could. 

This new doctor came quietly to your bedside, felt 
your pulse, listened to your breathing, guessed at your 
temperature, in so unassuming a way that you liked him 
at once. His sympathies, perhaps, were too apparent 
and too deep for him to do the best for you, but you 
loved him for that. How fascinated we boys would be- 
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come watching him! How we marvelled at the little 
queer-shaped bottles in his medicine chest! And how 
our hands itched to get hold of some of those surgical 
instruments! His remedies didn’t taste any better than 
the old ones, but you didn’t have to take so much. He 
didn’t put you to bed with a mustard plaster on the 
chest so hot that it seemed as if your toes must come up 
through you, nor make you drink a quart of pennyroyal 
tea, and then cover you up and stifle you half to death,— 
no, that was the old way. Dr. Goodman changed all that, 
—one reason why we remember him with infinite gratitude. 

The doctor did not get rich: he did not try. He would 
not have felt right, had he possessed much more of this 
world’s goods than his neighbors, for he was in his place 
because he loved his calling and was useful. There were 
no rich men in the old town by the sea in those days, 
and he remained poor with the poor, but all the more rich 
in their affection and confidence. He was never more 
than half paid for his services, although he did not charge 
heavy fees, and many that he did charge he never re- 
ceived. He would not take a man’s cow for debt, 
and he never neglected that man for not paying him. 
Through storm and cold, by heaving seas, over snow- 
banks, across streams on thin ice, to the islands in the 
bay and the wood-chopper’s hut in the deep woods, in 
daylight and darkness, for forty years, he went in and 
out among us. He never made any great cures. He 
was never dramatic. He mended the broken limb, 
pulled the aching tooth, soothed the weary head, and in 
spite of the hard times and opposing conditions, ill luck, 
day by day, deeper and deeper, won his way into the 
hearts of his clientele. Gradually, as he had overcome 
the difficulties in the way of his practice, now, all un- 
consciously, he entered into the deepest life of his people. 
Their distresses became his distresses, their sorrows his 
sorrows, their problems his problems. And when, in 
turn, he was carried to the graveyard, it was to leave 
the people in the grip of a hand and heart as hard to 
put aside as that of the old doctor who preceded him. 
They found him out slowly, the old folk, but they found 
him, and none found him more surely than the poor and 
the unfortunate. 

The physician sees a hard, harsh, and infinitely sad 
side of human life. Men have ever tried to hide their 
sicknesses, even from themselves, especially when they 
were the results of riotous living. He came into con- 
tact with those whose sins were grievous, who had been 
overpowered with the fascination of wrong impulses and 
low ideals. But he did not become cynical, hard: rather, 
he grew more sympathetic. He was the helper, in many 
unthought of ways, of just those whom most men had 
abandoned. He often rescued the boy who had given 
over all hope of himself and set men on their feet who 
had long despaired. He was a strength and a faith to 
those old days when superstitions were rife and the fear 
of death was appalling. He stood by the dying, mostly 
alone, and, when the heart seemed to give way to its 
terrors, shielded the man from curious eyes. He stood 
between the dying man with his trembling and fear and 
the world, and made sure that only he who could 
distinguish the weaknesses of the flesh from those of the 
soul should watch out the night of that life. As I think 
of it now, it appears as one of the most sacred offices of 
his calling, and on occasion none filled the place so 
quietly, so effectually, as this old physician of our fathers. 

He was not a lucky physician. He came in a time 
when he had to tear down a good deal before he could 
build up. Yet in the best sense of the word he was the 
most lucky, he built up most effectually. He was lucky 
to have found his greatest success in the touch of a sooth- 
ing hand and a simple helpfulness among a strong and 
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stirring people. He was not lucky, but the town was. 
It was lucky to have him.in it. It was lucky to have 
kept him so long. And even now, though the grass and 
the flowers for twenty years or more-have grown on his 
grave, in the hearts and hopes, the higher civic spirit, the 
education of the newer generation, in the aspirations for 
better things and the deeper life, he still lives. Gone, 
indeed, are the old saddle-bags and the old remedies, the 
pennyroyal tea, the lucky bones, and the superstitions; 
gone many of the old diseases, and mostly the world 
speeds the parting; but now and then, amidst the throng- 
ing of tender memories, the_old, simple days and toils 
return, and, enchanted by the passing years, appeal to 
us in all their old-time sympathy and strength. There 
was poetry and romance in them, and there was a strong 
faith in the divine Redeemer of the world. And round 
those old days and old men and old homes still lingers 
the charm of simple days and simple faiths. We go 
about now gathering up the old spinning-wheels, the old 
hand-looms, the old bureaus and chairs, the old colored 
china, cups and saucers, and everything that is old and 
has a history, and has ministered to the comfort and 
happiness of our fathers and mothers. And, in doing 
this, we are finding not only old furniture and dishes 
filled with poetry and romance, but many a man of stal- 
wart soul, who in simple and unostentatious ways min- 
istered to a thousand interests and met a thousand 
demands, the careful meeting and manipulating of which 
made it possible for us to be here, and to have done what 
we have done, and to master life with whatever degree 
of success we can be said to have attained. 


“So earth has gained by one man the more, 
And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain, too; 
And the whole is well worth byl aaeeng o’er 
When autumn comes.” . . 


Spiritual Life. 


Any coward can fight a battle when he’s sure of win- 
ning; but give me the man who has pluck to fight when 
he’s sure of losing.—George Eliot. 


ad 


A man can no more be a Christian without facing evil 
and conquering it than he can be a soldier without going 
to battle, facing the cannon’s mouth, and encountering 
the enemy in the field.—E. H. Chapin. 


wt 


Foolish men imagine that because judgment for an 
evil thing is delayed, there is no justice, but an accident 
alone, here below. Judgment for an evil thing is many 
times delayed some day or two, some century or two, 
but it is sure as life, it is sure as death!—Carlyle. 


ad 


He who wishes to exert a useful influence must be 
careful to insult nothing. Let him not be troubled by 
what seems absurd, but let him consecrate his energies 
to the creation of what is good. He must not demol- 
ish, but build. He must raise temples where mankind 
may come and partake of the purest pleasures.—Goethe. 


ad 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave 
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on those tablets something which will brighten to all 
eternity.— Daniel Webster. 
wt 


Conscience enables us not merely to learn the right 
by experiment and induction, but intuitively and in ad- 
vance of experiment. So, in addition to the experimental 
way whereby we learn justice from the facts of human 
history, we have a transcendental way, and learn it from 
the facts of human natufe and from immediate con- 
sciousness.—Theodore Parker. 

ae 


Father! replenish with Thy grace 
This longing heart of mine, 
Make it Thy quiet dwelling-place, 
Thy sacred inmost shrine! 
Forgive that oft my spirit wears 
Her time and strength in trivial cares, 
Enfold her in Thy changeless peace, 
So she from all but Thee may cease! 
—Angelus Silesvus, 1657. 


From a Chinese Christian. 


A young man who is studying in this country for a 
doctor’s degree, a convert to Christianity and one who 
ardently maintains that it is a necessary complement to 
Confucianism, but not a substitute for it, writes to a 
missionary friend concerning nationalism in China. His 
letter, published in the American Journal of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago, may well match and illus- 
trate Prof. Moore’s article in the Harvard Theological 
Review. ‘This Chinese student shows that patriotism is 
not only possible to a Chinaman, but may be to him a 
burning fire shut up in his bones. We print copious ex- 
tracts from this letter,.which cannot fail to be interesting 
to all persons who are called upon to consider the prob- 
lems which face us in the Far East :— 


. So great my admiration and worship of the western 
civilization has been and still is; so deeply I have been 
intoxicated with Christianity while in Christian schools at 
home and abroad, and still am; so predominantly I have 
been influenced and attracted by the good Christians and 
missionaries, and still am, and their influence upon me is 


-after all not bad, but beneficent and ennobling, I think. 


Yet, miserable me! in spite of all, I cannot help feeling 
an irresistible reaction in my spirit and soul. I have 
something against the Christians as such and their con- 
ceptions of Christianity. 

Christians and missionaries in China and America are 
liable to make errors here. They may think, as I know 
they often do, that the Chinese students should not be 
allowed to come to America, because they will see things 
and change their minds. This is a mistake. It is a bad 
thing to make a mistake. It will be worse to keep the 
mistake when one can have the opportunity to correct 
it. A Christian, like other good people, cannot afford it. 

At first I thought that the enlightened West knows 
China with her people and civilization, and knows us 
better than the so-called ignorant and uncivilized China 
knows the great modern and proud world. But, really, 
is there any difference between the Chinese as knowers 
of others and others as knowers of the Chinese? I can 
tell you truly and respectfully that there is too much 
ignorance even in the circle of university men here. 
You can tell the rest yourself... . 

The missionaries, generally speaking, are confined 


within the low parts of China’s civilization. They come 


into contact with the worst element of China’s citizenship 
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and morality. It has been, furthermore, their interest 
and habit to see the dark and gloomy side of China. The 
truth is that the missionary attitude in China has been 
largely egotistic fault-finding, almost never wholesome 
criticism. When they write home, they usually draw 
pictures of the worst things that they have seen, and often 
give bad interpretations of good things. When they come 
home, they tell the people of abnormal and unusual cases 
that they know of. Of course, the purpose of the mis- 
sionaries is to appeal to the missionary sympathy of their 
own countrymen. They want to arouse and revive their 
missionary spirit and work up and stir up missionary 
enthusiasm. I do henceforth ask for a fair and square 
answer to my honest and sincere question, ‘‘Who is re- 
sponsible for the misconception of things Chinese in this 
large western part of the world?” .. 

I may be mistaken myself, or I may mislead the opinion 
of others, or some people may misunderstand me them- 
selves. There is no perfect thing and no perfect man in 
the world, because perfection does not exist here. There- 
fore, the missionaries may be, as I hope them to be, 
better in reality than in my thought and expression. 
They are sure enough good men. ‘The only trouble is, 
in my opinion, that they are not only not so good as they 
ought to be, but also not so good as many people are in- 
clined to think them to be. What I am certain is that, 
from the standpoint of nationalism and patriotism, 
they give us little or no satisfaction, or substantial aid. 

The above was written to you with all sincerity and 
earnestness. J am not to be understood that I, in thus 
speaking, become thereby an atheist and infidel, I sup- 
pose. I respect the missionaries; I value their work; 
I esteem their devotion; I admire their courage; I wor- 
ship their unselfishness. What I dislike most is their 
‘‘one-sidedness,’’ or Christianism, let me say, please: 
what I love most is their ‘‘Christian love” and sin- 
CELitiy) sok 

Patriotism is now my decided journey of life.. For 
China, our dear great and old country, I am very willing, 
if it is mecessary, even to sacrifice my insignificant self 
and give it in exchange for the sacred habitation of our 
dear ancestors and the happy land of our beloved suc- 
cessors. For the salvation of China I am even willing to 
damn my soul, if necessary. . 

I believe, and very firmly, ‘that it is our duty to pre- 
serve China for the coming Chinese who will be great men, 
to develop and prepare China for her part in the future 
work of world’s co-operation and progress in which she 
is destined to participate and play a very important rdle. 
Do you missionaries kindly say no more, for the sake of 
all concerned, that ‘‘China would be better governed by 
the foreigners’’; and also no more, under the present cir- 
cumstances, at least, ‘‘Don’t talk Patriotism,’’ ‘‘Too 
much of Patriotism,’’ ‘‘No use for Patriotism.’’ I have 
learned that Patriotism and Modern Nations are in- 
separable things: rather, the two make one thing. The 
American: missionaries in particular ought to know the 
spirit of Patriotism and her part in influencing the con- 
duct of national life in the United States of America. 
Otherwise, they must be either fools or liars. 

On the highway of Patriotism, with the banner writ 
large and clear, ‘‘China for the Chinese,’’ my resolution 
is inflexible, my steps are firm, my attitude is uncom- 
promising, my will is very strong. I feel, however weak 
it may be in other things, and any sacrifice on my part, 
if I should be allowed to enjoy this privilege, will be very 
willingly and freely given. 

In short, my position, forcibly expressed, amounts to 
this,—Rather China without Christiamty than Christianity 
without China. If Christianity cannot get along with the 
existence of China, or without disturbing or curbing her 
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national life, we, at least most of us Christians, will have 
none of it. Upon this we are determined. Yes, if you 
please, you can call this to be a worldly idea of a worldly 
man. Indeed, in that sense, we do care for China and the 
world only: we do not want Christianity at all.” 

Personally, I believe, and really, that. I myself can know 
and decide better than any human being can do for me 
as to what and how I shall live my life. I think I can 
do much better, perhaps a hundred times better, if you 
will, than if I chose to be a preacher, in accordance with 
the persuasion of you missionaries. I refer to the relig- 
ious interest alone, other things being put aside, in order 
to gratify your missionary appetite. 

I wish I could tell you something of my feeling when I 
think of the past, the present, and the future of the black 
and red races and that of all existing but conquered and 
subject nations. The cruel fate of most of them is told. 
I am wondering if these things have ever touched and 
troubled the minds of most of you missionaries. It does 
not seem to me that you have been troubled by them. 
If not! why not? 

True to the dictates of my conscience, I wish to tell 
you that religion, or even let us say Christianity, pure 
and simple, can never be sufficient, in my opinion, to help 
and save China, unless you enlarge the sphere of your so- 
called religious interest. My whole self is almost broken 
down for your blameworthiness when I think of your 
responsibility to God, to the world, and to China, and the 
way you let your religious zeal express itself under the 
present circumstances... . 

‘The real trouble is that most of you, I do not say all 
of you, say that the Chinese ought to love our country 
(you never say to serve it), but, when we begin to try to 
realize our patriotic consciousness and express it in our 
speeches and actions, at once you want to stop and turn 
us back absolutely to indifference. You wish us as Chris- 
tian citizens ‘‘to do nothing” and ‘‘to be nothing,” so to 
speak. I think this alone is a sufficient reason for the 
enemies of Christianity to attack the missionaries and 
Christians at large and regard them as unpatriotic and 
traitors to China. 

Perhaps the missionary situation is too peculiar and 
too deep for me. It may be more good than bad. But 
it is certainly bad to the patriotic cause. I have long 
found out that most of us enlightened Chinese Christians 
know that fact. The enlightened missionaries know it, 
too. And all missionaries ought to be enlightened, any- 
way. 

Let me also tell you something of my religious attitude. 
I like to say that I hold a liberal view. ‘To the weak- 
minded orthodoxy, I may look like a heretic. But do 
whatever you please, still I don’t care. Haven’t I said 
already that I prefer China as such to Christianity as 
such? I refuse to be told otherwise by any human being, 
however clever he may be. I may be right and I may be 
wrong. But that’s nothing to me. I-mean to say that 
we do not have time for argument. You understand 
what I am saying. I am also conscious that against the 
narrow-minded Confucianists I have likewise committed 
a heresy. But why should one be afraid of them? Stick 
to the truth and be a patriot. That’s my motto. That’s 
my ambition. That’s my object. That’s all. 

According to my humble opinion, one is religion and the 
other is ethics, and the two can and will co-operate with 
each other. Confucianism is ethical, because it leaves 
out the relation of man to God and the future life, which 
are, in my view, essential elements of all religions. I 
believe, and very resolutely, that there is no conflict at 
all between the true Christianity and the true Confucian- 
ism. Fight against Confucianism? You can, if you will. 
But I will not. 
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At the bottom of my heart, Iam of all anxiety and hope 
that-we, the assumed Christian patriots, should have the 
sympathy, co-operation, and close and constant com- 
panionship of our Christian countrymen and missionary 
friends. Every kind of departure must be unpleasant, 
especially a departure of this kind. At least, it is so with 
ie. 
Should you missionaries and Americanized Christians, 
fortunately few, be more cautious, considerate, and sym- 
pathetic, we would rejoice and bless you greatly. Then 
most Chinese will help you, too. Or I seem to see as if 
there were clouds, darkness, and dangers coming to cover 
and overwhelm them. Certainly, one-sided and bigoted 
Christianity is doomed. Modern China will not tolerate 
ee 


Daybreak. 


BY BERTHA PARKER, 


The fishing boats go out at dawn, 
Men’s voices call across the sea; 

The gray fog lifts, the white sails spread, 
The harbor’s left alone with me, 


The countless stars fade in the sky, 

The crimson clouds announce the sun; 
He rises, golden, in the east, 

The light- house sleeps, its ‘work is done 


Che Pulpit. 


What the Summer says to Us. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


The summer sun is shining, the summer flowers are 
blooming, the summer fruits are glowing. Suppose we 
have a simple talk about the summer, and what it says 
to us. A common thing, is it? Yes, all good things are 
common,—the beauty of the world, the constancy of the 
seasons, the marvel of life, the goodness of God,—all com- 
mon; and we are apt to think least of the common things, 
when in truth they are just the things of which we ought 
to think most. The summer suggests many thoughts 
that ought to recur as regularly as itself. Are they 
gladdening or saddening? 

If I look in the Bible for summer texts, I find a world 
of sorrow in these words of Jeremiah: ‘‘The summer is 
ended, and. we are not saved.’’ They sound like a wail 
over a wasted summer and a ruined life. Foolish, fatal 
waste, if we let a summer pass without the indrawing of 
the Spirit that pervades it. For the season that brings 
brightness to the earth and the eye will also bring bright- 
ness to the soul, if we see how God shines through it all, 
and manifests his goodness, and if, thus seeing, we love 
him, and try to do his will, as nature does it, making it 
the law of our being. Summer is one of the saviors that 
do God’s work on the earth; and, while we have this sum- 
mer present, while it is not yet ‘‘ended,”’ let us take some 
of its teaching into our hearts, that the lessons may 
strengthen our lasting life. 

‘“‘A world of sorrow,” I said, in Jeremiah’s backward 
look—his thought of a lost summer; but, on the other 
hand, there is a world of hope in Isaiah’s forward look, as 
indicated in the saying that even “‘the desert shall re- 
joice, and blossom as the rose.’’ It expresses a fulness. 
of faith that would be constant gladness, if we would keep 
it in our minds and apply it to our spiritual life, as well 
as to the physical life that we see around us. If there are 


' peeped shyly out, to see what sort of a-world it was. 
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desert lands, there are also desert souls; and may we not 
hope that these, too, through the goodness of God, shall 
yet blossom as the rose? 

In this country we have but little that may compare 
with an Asiatic or African desert, where everything is 
bare and barren, parched and scorched, and there is 
scarcely a sign of life except when it comes in the death 
dealing shape of a sand storm; but we have a time which 
may, in comparison with other times, be called the desert 
season, when the tide of life in nature has ebbed away 
out of sight, and the face of the earth looks still and cold 
and dead. Some season such as this may also come over 
the spirit,—a wintry time, when the light is dim, and our 
thoughts are clouded, and our power of aspiration is 
frozen, and there is no bright blossom to gladden our 
inner sight. But, as the eye of faith sees the presence of 
life and the promise of flowers in the dreariest winter, 
so it is only if the eye of faith is closed that we can fail 
to see a similar presence and promise in the darkest sea- 
son of the soul. 

“The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose’’: 
in the sense of the transformation of the bare earth into 
a wonderful flower garden, we see the truth of this saying 
every year, though the transformation is less sudden than 
in tropical climates. There the prophet’s words are liter- 
ally true. In the Soudan there is nothing but a wide 
area of desert along the banks of the Nile for a great part 
of the year, yet in two days after the river has come down 
in annual flood the mimosa-trees are covered with flower 
buds. And in our own country there is one tract where 
the change is very remarkable, though’not quite so rapid. 
“The great central plain of California,’ as Gannett has 
observed, is ‘‘for six months of the year” ‘‘a scorched and 
wind-swept desert’’; but ‘‘in April it becomes one flower 
bed, nearly four hundred miles long and thirty wide, 
lying at the feet of the snow mountains!” 

We have not such a blossoming of the desert in this part 
of the land, for, happily, we have no desert; yet see what 
a marvellous change has come over the face of nature in 
the last two months. It is:a change that we have seen 
in other years, yet it remains a marvel. ‘Talk of mir- 
acles! Can we imagine a mightier miracle than this 
transfiguration,—the earth that was so naked putting on 
a garment of beauty that exhausts our power of admira- 
tion? Slowly, steadily, surely, the change was worked 
before our eyes, as if God were calling upon us—was he 
not ?—to mark how great he is ‘‘his wonders to perform.” 

Now we have the contrast with the flower-deserted 
land that winter ruled. In the spring we had but the 
premonition, or, at most, the faint prelude, of the coming 
glory. God wrote his word of promise in little buds 
and blades and bits of color here and there, and invited 
us to look and see how from these small beginnings he 
would work to a great end. Many of his works are in- 
comprehensible, many of his wonders past finding out; 
but these works and wonders in nature he puts plainly 
in our sight, as if to convince us that he is here and ever 
caring for his world, and to inspire us with trust in his 
infinite goodness and power. 

The spring showed us only that the tide of life in nature 
had again begun to flow. Buds formed and appeared, 
but they were slow to unfold. Flowers were few and 
timorous, as if they doubted whether the time had come 
when they might safely venture above the ground. feo 

he 
winds were yet cold, and the sunshine was weak and in- 
constant. A stormier spring had seldom faced the first- 
lings of the year; and possibly they, with instincts of some 
kind for thoughts, had something like our feeling that the 
season was far from being anideal spring. But the Father 
of all was doing his work wisely and well, as now we know; 
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for once again the earth has blossomed into summer 
beauty, with gayest flowers and golden hours. 

Did we not know that all this was in the ‘‘order of 
nature’ as designed by the Creator, were we not familiar 
with it as an annual occurrence, we should look upon it 
with astonishment, as well as look to him with love and 


praise. Behold, all things have become new. The full 
flood-tide of life has come into everything. There has 
been an uprising, a renovation, a re-creation. The Sum- 


mer-maker has clothed the world with a robe of splendor, 
and crowned it with a diadem of color that dims the gems 
and outshines the stars. The fields, the valleys, and the 
hills are fair with verdure. The bare boughs have dis- 
appeared and the trees no longer seem to shiver, but wave 
their arms joyously,—or, as Isaiah says, ‘‘clap their 
hands,’’—for the buds have spread themselves out in 
leaves, and decked them again with the richness of sum- 
mer foliage. The old brown fern roots, which looked 
so lifeless, have thrown up graceful fronds that laugh 
in their variety at the lines of human art. In winter we 
had to look skyward for flowers, to look up to the garden 
of shining asphodel in the heavens above; but now the 
flowers are at our feet, in crowds innumerable and in 
varied beauty unapproachable, springing from earth that 
only a few weeks ago did not seem to hold a vestige of 
life. ‘Ihe fruit-trees and others have again been masses 
of bloom, and some of them have already glowed with 
fruit as with a ruddy flame, declaring, as clearly as the 
legendary burning bush, the presence of the living, life- 
giving God. 

All the wild creatures of the earth are alive with new- 
ness of life, and are revelling in the delight of living in 
the season of warmth and brightness. The birds are re- 
joicing, loving, and wearing their finest plumage: the 
songsters among them are seeking the tree-tops, or soar- 
ing heavenward, singing their lays of happiness and praise. 


The glow of beauty is everywhere; and every living thing, 


gladdened as well as beautified, turns its face sunward 
to welcome the exhilarating light. 

What means this summer beauty? God has appeared 
in one of his revelations. ‘‘The beauty of the Lord is 
upon” the earth. Is it upon us? What is the effect 
on us of the miracle of summer? It may have a number 
of effects; and, if we are in tune with nature; every one of 
them will be good. We all feel some physical result of 
the coming of summer. Constituted as we are, we cannot 
possibly be impervious to the influence of greater heat, 
longer days, and stronger light. We may be conscious 
of a growth of comfort,—except in some oven-like hours 
that come to bake the corn!—may feel a gain of strength, 
an increase of activity, a doing of our work with less 
effort, and a general lightness and brightness which can 
come only from the lightening and brightening conditions 
of the world about us. Many who have been weakened 
by illness regain health, as plants regain leaves, in the 
summer sun. But these should not be the only effects 
of the return of the Season Beautiful, with all the renew- 
ing power which it displays throughout the earth. We 
are not entirely animal, that the change in our surround- 
ings should affect us only physically. 

Beauty exercises a moral influence on those who see 
it with the understanding and admiring eye. I am not 
referring at present to beauty of character, which is one 
of the most powerful influences for good in our world, 
but simply to material beauty, the effect of which may 
extend to the moral sphere. Take, for instance, the 
beauty of flowers. If I were told that a man who really 
loved flowers was a bad man, I should be very slow to 
believe it. He who gives them true admiration, or grows 
flowers for love of them, will get some reflection of their 
loveliness to beautify his mind. A fine truth underlies 
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this saying of Mohammed’s: ‘‘If a man have two loaves of 
bread, let him exchange one for some flowers of the 
narcissus; for bread only nourishes the body, but to look 
on the narcissus feeds the soul.” The beautiful flower, 
if we see it rightly, directs our thought to the Source of 
beauty, and thence we draw more of its quality for the 
spirit. Only afew petals; yet, when we look on them with 
the inner eye, we find their Maker has constructed them 
so marvellously and endowed them with such a charm 
that, through some psychic channel of communication, 
they inculcate moral beauty and excite spiritual aspiration. 
Of this we may be certain, that they who truly love what is 
lovely in nature will dislike what is unlovely in conduct. 

When we see the fruit-trees putting forth their strength 
in wreaths and crowns of blossom, the sight ought to 
suggest something more than momentary admiration of 
their beauty. What are the blossoms for? Not merely 
for temporary adornment. ‘Temporary, indeed, they are; 
they will pass away; but will they leave nothing behind? 
We know that they are the harbingers and mediums of 
fruit to follow. From them there comes the develop- 
ment of something more valuable. And, therefore, 
one of our summer thoughts should be the putting forth 
of spiritual blossoms, with the purpose of having them 
succeeded by fruit. If we are truly in sympathy with the 
spirit of summer, our souls will flower with love and 
hope, aspiration and resolution,—-all that is beautiful in 
principle and purpose,—so that these intangible blossoms 
may be followed by substantial fruit, in the shape of 
good deeds, right conduct, noble character,—fruits that 
have on them as their bloom ‘‘the beauty of holiness.” 
That is the harvest that will come from the flowering of 
the spirit in the Light Divine. 

And, surely, if all things in nature have at this season 
been made new, if the Renewing Power has given them a 
fresh life of loveliness or a fresh loveliness of life, the time 
is one when we, having a part in the harmony of the uni- 
verse, should seek from the Giver of all the gift of new- 
ness of the spirit. It is a thing of summer in the soul. 
We need newness of spiritual vision, to enable us to see 
every new flower of heavenly guidance on ‘‘the tree of 
life,’ and every new blossom of truth on ‘‘the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil.’’ These blessings of ele- 
vating beauty can only be ours if we freely give ourselves 
to be renewed by the great Renewer. 

I have said that at this time all things turn sunward 
to welcome the life-giving light. Are we turning God- 
ward, in the same way, for the same purpose? The soul 
ought to be lying open and aspiring to the Love that is 
Light and Life. This is a period of uplifting, of reaching 
toward the heavens. All round us we see growth, in 
height and in beauty. We also should be growing higher 
and more beautiful, in every movement and use of life, 
rising by love and prayer to receive inspiration, and by 
purity and well-doing to attain blessedness. 

In accord with the spirit of the season we ought to be 
growing out of our old selves—putting forth blossoms 
that cover, and crown, and exceed in beauty what we 
were. Our life should be lovelier than ever, under the in- 
fluence of loveliness. It should be expanding, branching 
out, extending its power and its usefulness. For have we 
not, in these summer hours, the feeling of a larger liberty, 
of more room, in a wider world? ‘To the bodily eye, the 
earth is broader and the sky is higher. The mists, which 
at times narrowed and obscured our view of things around, 
have been gathered out of the valleys and carried away 
over the hills. The depressing clouds, which hid the 
heavens from our sight, have been lifted high above our 
heads, and changed to passing fleets of snowy argosies that 
sail a sky of blue. In the clear air we see to a farther 
horizon, and that which was a monotonous expanse of 
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white in winter and brown in spring has grown to the 
fairness of countless colors. 

With the aid of a faith that is founded on reason, we 
may see in these changes a greater promise than that of 
which the rainbow is said to be the sign. For, if God so 
take the dreary mists and lift the darksome clouds from 
the earth, will he not in his own good time take all the 
mists of perplexity and all the clouds of trouble from the 
life of every one of us? If we seek his light, we may trust 
to him for a summer of the soul, with a clearer air anda 
wider and fairer prospect. —_ 

The freedom which, the summer gives may remind us 
of that larger freedom of the spirit which our heavenly 
Father gives to those who seek and find him. In the 
winter we are often kept very much indoors by the in- 
clemency of the weather. As a rule, we do not go out 
except when it is necessary. There is, comparatively 
speaking, so little outside ta.admire, so little to attract 
us. But now the days of discomfort are gone, and we 
have freedom to walk abroad, to tread the emerald turf, 
and bask in the golden sunshine. An invitation that we 
cannot resist is given to us, for all nature cries, ‘‘Come 
out, and ‘see that the Lord is good.’’”’ We answer the 
call, and, wherever we look, we see some work of the Al- 
mighty Hand, some gleam of the glory of God. All his 
works of beauty praise him. ‘Their happy hymn is, ‘“He 
is here.’’ His love is manifest, it is visible: though eye 
hath not seen him, his providence is everywhere seen. — 
Changing only one of the Psalmist’s words, we may say, 
‘‘Out of the earth, the perfection of beauty, God hath 
shined forth.” 

And for whom is this earth beautified, with the glorious 
works and presence of God? For the children of men, for 
you and me. So great is our Father’s love, not only pro- 
viding for all our bodily wants, but decorating our 
earthly home with designs of loveliness that rouse and 
heighten our spiritual perceptions. Nature, especially 
in her summer glory, is constantly teaching us con- 
fidence not only in the power, but in the love of God. If 
he is so good to us here, will he not always be good to us 
wherever we are? If he gives us so much that is beautiful 
in this stage of life, will he not give us more that is beauti- 
ful in every other? 

The summer is pre-eminently a time for the strengthen- 
ing of faith in the goodness of God. We see that, 
“‘spread o’er nature’s ample face, flows his goodness un- 
confined.’’ Again he has clothed the naked earth, made 
provision for the food of man, adorned the world for the 
pleasing of eye and mind, and ‘‘shined forth” from ‘‘the 
perfection of beauty” for the saving of souls. As Bailey 
says, 

‘Some souls lose all things hut the sense of beauty, 

And by that love they are redeemable; 

For in love and beauty they acknowledge good, 

And good is God.” 
Through love of the beautiful we may draw nigh to him, 
and may learn to know him, and may repose in him 
with infinite trust, as we see him unfold before us the 
summer transformation. 

According to the prophet’s words, the time of blossom- 
ing is also the time of rejoicing. With the return of the 
full strength of being and the putting forth of newness 
of life, a feeling of happiness runs through all. We can- 
not but be gladdened by the summer. May we not do 
something to keep this gladness in the inner life, by living ~ 
faithfully and purely, righteously and lovingly, in the 
sunshine of the Divine Love? The soul should always 
have a summer land, or summer within itself. 

But perhaps we cannot help having, now and then, a 
cold, bleak time, ora desert time, of barren stone and sand 
and dust. Life may be bare. It may be stripped of joys 
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we had, of loves we prized, of friendships we valued. 
Fond ties have been broken, dear ones taken to some 
other garden of the Lord. They are gone like last year’s 
flowers. The present is a cloud, the future a blank wall. 
We feel somehow that we are making nothing of life: we 
seem to find no blossoms in it, hear no song birds, see no 
sunshine. But what says the summer? It says that 
fresh blossoms come, that what was bare ‘is clothed with 
beauty, that songs are sung again, that clouds depart 
and sunshine returns. Believe the summer word: it 
comes from the Summer-giver, and is truth to the soul. 
Shall not even ‘‘the desert . . . rejoice and blossom as 
the rose’”’? All the world’s experience answers, Yes. 

Now is the season of bloom and joy, and never one year 
does it miss. Is it not a shining forth of him who is love? 
Get away a few miles from man’s city, into God’s country: 
look around, and what do we see? 

“The air a texture of sunlight, 
‘The sky an ocean of blue, 
‘The earth all beauty and music, 
And ev’rywhere love shining through; 
While time passes smilingly onward, 
With sandals of blessing shod,— 
Some of us call it Summer, 
And others call it God.” 

What the summer says, in brief, is this, Behold, God 
is here. Look on ‘‘the glory of the Lord, the excellency 
of our God.” See how he reveals himself, in marvels 
of power and wisdom and beauty, providing so bounti- 
fully, working so lovingly for the welfare of his children. 
Serve him, trust him, love him! 

SALEM, OHIO. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The White Mountains. 


An inquiry from an unknown writer tempts me to 
step over a good line and violate a good rule of news- 
paper correspondence. ‘The general rule is that a corre- 
spondent shall tell what he knows, but shall not talk about 
himself. But I am going now to speak of some personal 
reminiscenses in the White Mountain region, because 
I see its changes from year to year, which I want to illus- 
trate from my own memories. 

Harly in the summer of 1841 I was sitting after school 
hours in the basement room of the old Latin School in 
School Street where I was at that time what the Latin 
School still calls an ‘‘usher.’”’ My classmate, William 
Francis Channing, came in, the same who afterwards 
invented the magnetic fire alarm. 

“A wizard of such wondrous fame 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 

Channing was attached to the State Geological Survey 
of the State of New Hampshire, which was at that time 
under the oversight of Dr. Charles T. Jackson, and he 
offered me, with Jackson’s permission, a seat in his wagon 
for the last half of summer. For that time I served as 
the humblest and most ignorant member of the staff. In 
that service I first visited the top of Mt. Washington. 
At near the end of August we two were detached with 
instructions to follow up Israel’s River to its source in the 
White Mountains. There was a rumor, which no one 
credited, that near the source of Israel’s River men had 
seen rocks of mica, where with an axe you could split 
off sheets of mica four feet long. I suppose_that we beys 
had read of the Hogarty Diamond, and we begged that 
we might try the adventure of the mica. And Dr. Jack- 
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son, who was always good-natured, let us go. Thus was 
it that I first ascended Mt, Washington. 

We had left our wagon at Steffens’s on the road from 
Bethlehem to Jefferson and before sunrise had started 
up the South Branch of Israel’s River. ‘There is no good 
road up that valley, but then the bed of the stream was 
the highway. At noon, after seven hours of tramping, 
we had found no mica bigger than my thumb nail, but, on 
the other hand, we had not found the head of Israel’s River. 
So we sent our ‘‘guide”’ back, and, retaining the light 
baggage of a tin box for flowers and a hammer for geologi- 
cal specimens, we kept on four hours more, and had the 
pleasure at four o’clock of seeing the South Branch of 
Israel’s River flow out between two boulders. This is 
well up near the summit of Jefferson, and now we had 
to select a night’s lodging in that neighborhood. Far and 
wide had gone the fame of the Tip-top House, which had 
been built that summer by the Notch people on the 
top of Mt. Washington. We knew that we could hardly 
miss it if we crossed to Mt. Washington, and we highly 
determined to go. Of the beauties and glories and won- 
ders of the six hours which followed I must not say a 
word; but after varied adventure, undescribed, we came, 
in the darkness, on a pile of stones, which we knew must 
be the marks of the road to the top. Between ten and 
eleven the Tip-top House loomed up in the darkness 
so much bigger than the biggest boulder. We were 
deadly tired, and were so glad! And lo! the door and 
both windows were locked and bolted! 

But this is the acme of that part of the story; for a 
friendly crow-bar soon defied all locksmiths. With that 
crow-bar we split up some boards of the floor, we built 
a fire, we went to sleep. This was my first visit to the 
Tip-top. 5 

Against this visit I am fond of repeating the contrast 
of a year in the nineties, half a century after. A 
friend had invited me to go to the top of the mountain 
from Shelburne. In a perfectly equipped carriage, with 
a driver who, I believe, still remembers me, with four 
of the New Hampshire trotting horses, such as the world 
can scarcely rival, we drove up to the door of the well- 
provided hotel. It was about three in the afternoon, and 
this was the end of a delightful drive. In many years 
I had been a frequent visitor in the comfortable hotel 
long established there. No need now of a sledge hammer 
or a crow-bar to enforce entrance. ‘The hotel keeper ran 
down the steps to greet us. ‘‘Dear Mr. Hale, what a 
pity you are too late for dinner! .But dinner shall be 
ready for you in a few minutes. Shall it be a chop, or 
shall it be a steak?’ etc., etc. Such was the welcome 
not for one traveller, or for two alone, but for hundreds 
of people in this hospitable home. 

I am tempted to tell this story of the contrast which 
half a century brings about because I see that that 
old stone Tip-top House is again the resort of all 
enterprising travellers. The comfortable hotel was 
burned down, by misfortune, a few weeks ago. But 
travellers have a railway to ascend by and to descend if 
they choose, and here they can have a lunch in the old 
Tip-top House, where I was glad to sleep, and where, 
perhaps, I was the first guest. 

Another recollection of the old days recurs to me as 
I go and come in these beautiful valleys. The name of 
our dear friend, Thomas Starr King, has been given to 
one of the mountains on the north side of the Presidential 
Range, in the region he loved so well. Whoever will 
ascend the highest point of Starr King and look south 
down the valleys may see fifteen miles away the western 
slope of Mt. Hale; for this name was kindly given to this 
mountain by Prof. Hitchcock, in memory of my connec- 
tion with Dr. Jackson’s survey. EpwarpD E. HALE. 
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The Temple of God. 


BY VICTOR VANE. 


“Solomon built him a house, Howbeit, One Most High 
dwelleth in temples not made with hands.” 


Solomon built him a temple vast, 
It was garnished with pearls and gold; 
On it he lavished wealth untold; 
Great were its splendors and manifold; 
But alas! these splendors have passed. 


Where, O Lord, is thy Dwelling-place? 
Wherever hearts can worship thee; 
Wherever mortal bends the knee— 
There, O Lord, must thy Temple be, 

For it shelters the human race. 


Its wide dome is the sky above; 

The far horizon bounds the view 

Of all whose spirits to him are true; 

The earth is his floor, and the ocean, too; 
And this Temple was built by Love. 


Temples, too, are our mortal frames, 
Where thirsting souls quaff celestial wine, 
Or demons blot out the Light Divine, 
Where angels carol or sick souls pine,— 

Where Heaven shines or Hell’s fire flames, 


In all lands where weary feet have trod, 
Wherever Life has ebbed or flowed, 
Where men have felt Toil’s crushing load, 
Where beats the pulse of man or toad— 

There 2 Temple is raised to God. 


Liberal Divinity. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D, 


‘These words may describe a volume of 
“Christian Doctrine,’ which comes to us from 
Philip Green of London, and of which the 
author is none other than James Drummond. 
The theme is a great one: the author’s name 
is one of happy suggestion. I am sure I 
shall commit no error if I supplement Prof. 
Peabody’s ‘‘Call to Theology’? with a Call 
to these thoughtful and noble pages, 

The volume presents us a system of Uni- 
tarian Divinity, and of such*there is in 
Unitarian letters no redundancy. In this 
country we have yet to produce the first 
one. Channing and Dewey left us some 
wonderful sermons; Norton’s ‘‘Genuineness 
of the Gospels” and ‘‘Statement of Reasons’’ 
served well their day; Lamson’s ‘First 
Three Christian Centuries’? deserves grate. 
ful remembrance; to Hedge we are indebted 
for some noble essays; Clarke’s “Steps in 
Belief” and “Truths and Errors of Ortho- 
doxy” have been light on many paths; 
Hill’s ‘“Postulates” will reward far wider 
reading than it has won; Hall’s ‘‘ Papias”’ is 
an admirable monograph. ‘These works are 
all profitable for doctrine, but a broadly 
constructed system of theology is not among 
them. Of Unitarian theology in England 
not quite the same can be said; for there 
are the “Types,” the ‘‘Study,” and the 
“Seat of Authority” of James Martineau, 
together constituting a system in a very 
large meaning of the word. If Martineau’s 
be the first system, this work is*only the 
second one that English Unitarianism 
has sent us, while in its general features it 
differs so widely from Martineau’s as to have 
a place distinctly its own. It would seem 
as though such a work, from its very rarity, 
might challenge immediate interest; and 
that many a minister, grown rusty in the 
lecture-room themes of his Divinity School 
years, would let the last novel wait while he 
absorbs its pages. 

The volume comprises the course of lect- 
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ures delivered by the author at Manchester 
College during the years of his service 
there; and the atmosphere of the. lecture- 
room pervades it. ‘This is the same as say- 
ing that it is instructive rather than popular, 
didactic rather than rhetorical. There is 
clear utterance, but little conventional 
eloquence: the style is graceful and digni- 
fied, but sparsely ornamented. Orthodox 
scholars mvy not find their views in all cases 
stated as they would state them, yet no 
feature of the book is more obvious than 
its candor. Of course it is scholarly: Dr, 
Drummond is a scholar. Of course it is pro- 
found: Dr. Drummond is a thinker. And 
another feature adds no trifle to its worth. 
The author is teacher, not preacher, and no 
warmth of emotion ever softens the severity 
of his page; yet is it pervaded by a religious 
sense that meets us, like perfume, as we 
read, 

From the form and spirit we turn to the 
substance of the volume. After a thought- 
ful introduction the discussion opens with 
the “Sources of Doctrine.’’ ‘These are, first, 
the mind itself in the exercise of its intel- 
lectual, its ethical, and its religious func- 
tions. In its . intellectual exercise the 
author will bar it from no fields, though he 
has something to say of the temper in which 
it shall prosecute its inquiries. While he 
holds that the inquiring faculty, rightly 
used, cannot conduct us wrong, he reminds 
his readers that moral and spiritual data 
are no more to be ignored than any other, 
and that without the recognition of these 
“the keenest intellect may go astray.” 
The moral sense deals at first hand with a 
Righteousness,—a dictum not indeed stated, 
but clearly implied: the religious sense 
“points to an object or objects answering to 
it.” So much for the mind itself as a source 
of revelation. But there are other, and 
external, sources. He turns to the Bible 
and the Church, and, with large abatement 
of the common pretensions respecting them, 
he shows their yet large contribution to Chris- 
tian Doctrine. It seems as though the in- 
terest of our day might have been served by 
introducing here a few pages devoted to the 
outward universe, as yet another source. 
Scattered through the volume there is evi- 
dence enough that Dr. Drummond is far 
from indifferent to the divine hieroglyph 
which our science is deciphering, and prob- 
ably he would justify his not including the 
outward universe among his sources by affirm- 
ing that it is distinctly Christian doctrine 
with which he is dealing. Yet the Christian 
thinkers are few, certainly among Protestants 
who do not look to the universe as an em- 


bodied revelation, and many find the supreme. 


assurance of their faith in the belief that 
heaven and earth declareit. But, while such 
is becoming a common attitude of mind, 
it is not so common as not to need still to 
be nourished. No thought is more sinister 
in its effects than that which places Bible 
and Church on one side, and the outward 
universe on the other, of the great religious 
considerations; and the prevalence of this 
is wide. The unity for which we are striv- 
ing cannot be satisfied, our thought is at 
war with itself, until the like wisdom and 
righteousness and love are shown in both. 
That they are in both, our affirmation of 
Christianity as an oracle of universal truth 
implies, and to show this clearly and indubi- 
tably is, perhaps, the exigent religious problem 
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of our day. It is one task indeed to draw the 
ultimate truths of religion out of the Gos- 
pels, which were written to utter them, and 
another and far harder to trace them in the 
world around us. That harder task, how- 
ever, may not be wholly impossible, and to 
its achievement, at ‘least in comforting 
measure, Dr. Drummond’s clear insight 
should have been equal. 

From this point on we meet the themes 
that are wont to. be treated in systems of 
Christian. divinity: the doctrine of God,— 
his personality, his unity, the consideration 
of which, of course, calls up the Trinity, 
and the arguments, Biblical and philosophi- 
cal, which are held to justify it; the agency 
and attributes of God,—his office as creator 
and sustainer, his wisdom, holiness, love; 
God as the object of worship,—the problem 
of evil, providence, prayer; the doctrine 
of man,—sin, temptation, merit; relation 
between God and man,—reasons for select- 
ing Christianity, reconciliation, the person 
and office of Christ; the Church, its origin 
and idea; means of grace; religion in 
the individual,—predestination, grace, con- 
version, justification, the consummation of 
the divine life, the future life. 

‘These themes, as thus named, and others 
which their treatment traverses, have a 
venerable look; and some will very likely 
be repelled from them for hardly other rea- 
son. To such it is sufficient to say that he 
is not likely to be a successful student of any 
subject who is offended at its nomenclature. 
In one aspect, however, it does seem as 
though some of the theological staples— 
let alone the theological names—might as 
well be dropped ‘out of consideration. With 
Protestants the Real Presence and the 
Beatific Vision are dismissed from interest: 
is it not time for infallibilities to go with 
them? The lines, however, of theological 
interest can hardly be prescribed by one 
mind or dictated by one sect: the larger, or 
public, mind determines them. The theo- 
logian who will be a light and guide to 
many cannot be narrowly selective in his 
themes. The themes here treated, even 
the infallibilities, are still the staples of 
Christendom; and most of them, if venerable 
in form and name, are yet vital in ‘their 
roots. Capable of manifold interpretation. 
and so bones of much theological contention, 
the germ truths of our religion are yet in 
them. Take up a religious problem where 
you will, you are pledged by an intellectual 
necessity, if you pursue it, to reach the in- 
terior meaning of some one of these ancient 
doctrines. When Prof. Everett’s lectures 
shall come to us, as there is now good hope 
that they will soon do, it will be seen how 
that original and powerful intellect, cleav- 
ing a pathway of its own, is brought in the 
issue to the basal considerations of this 
volume. Our preachers are preaching them, 
—as a condition of preaching at all they 
are doing so. Dogmatism has wearied us 
of them; but they are quite capable of being 
treated without dogmatism, and here they 
are. Dr. Drummond is a vigorous believer, 
but he seems ever to say, Let us reason to- 
gether. Here are the ultimates of Christian 
thought in the large and elastic presenta- 
tion of a liberal and modern mind. Here is 
our faith in ordered and_catholic and rever- 
ent statement, a thing; most apposite to 
our needs. We hear much of the needs of 
Unitarianism: its first and paramount need 
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is a theology, and we may well waft our 
gratitude to our English teacher for the large 
service he has rendered us. 


Literature. 


Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Second Edition, with New Poems. New 
York: The Century Company.—The great 
Goethe said some of Wordsworth’s poetry 
was not inevitable enough. The same may 
be said of some of Mr. Johnson’s verses, 
though at his best he can hit the shining 
mark, But they do not always seem to 
spring from any deep need for poetic ex- 
pression. They are not exactly “the cry 
of the soul to the soul.”’ ‘They are true, but 
not “intense with the passion of truth,” 
Thus certain descriptions of the poets, mu- 
sicians, and artists, in perhaps Mr. Johnson’s 
best poem, ‘‘The Winter Hour,’’ are not, as 
the phrase is, quite convincing. To say that 

“Hawthorne bends his graceful course 

To follow motive to its source,” 
is perhaps half the truth; but is ‘graceful’ 
the inevitable word? ‘‘Lamb’s rich cordial” 
is good, and the characterization of the Bar- 
bizon School of Artists is felicitous; but we 
do not think the poet really gives us Wagner 
when he calls him one 
“In whom the passions meet 
To throw themselves at Music feet.” 
Sometimes, too, Mr. Johnson falls into the 
open pit of too many similes, which are, of 
course, a necessary part of every poet’s 
stock in trade; but they must be just the 
right ones! It is certainly confusing to call 
the heart of a friend, 
“A thronged confessional, 

A fount of sympathy, a store 

Of jewels at an open door,” 
But Longfellow himself sometimes, slipped 
upon his similes, and even Tennyson! ‘That 
way danger lies, Still ““The Winter Hour” 
is a very interesting poem. It recalls, with 
its love of home and books and fireside joys, 
another poem, “‘Snow-bound,’’ and even 
suggests Cowper’s ‘‘Task,”’ in spite of the 
popularly supposed stiffness and dulness of 
the old singer of Olney, and the fluidity of 
the modern writing. On the whole, we 
should say that Mr. Johnson is most felici- 
tous in his ‘‘occasional verse,’ poems ad- 
dressed to an author, as John Burroughs or 
Gilder or James Whitcomb Riley. The 
poem on the latter is peculiarly neat and 
happy, in its half-humorous discussion as to 
whether the poet is most made by nature 
or art, Indeed, we think that Mr. Johnson 
stands in much the same case with Mr. Riley. 
Nature gave him not a vast poetic genius, 
but, as the scientific people say about he- 
redity, a ‘“‘tendency”’ toward pleasant verse- 
making, which a long course of careful and 
painstaking work has g.eatly improved, and 
in certain instances has made a really shin- 
ing and admirable gift. 


Tue ISLAND PHARISEES. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50.—This is a revised edition entirely re- 
written. It is a work in a class by itself be- 
cause it deals with society with all its arrange- 
ments and traditions from the point of view 
of a critic, but without exaggeration and 
without any undue emphasis upon the faults 
and follies of the world of well-to-do people 
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Moreover, it is the work of a literary artist, 
of a writer who knows how to use his ma- 
terial and understands the use of literary 
tools. Inaskilful way, in the round of events 
which come naturally in the love-story of a 
young man and woman, the reader is taken to 
all the places where one would meet these 
people and their friends. Under escort of 
the author we visit the ‘“‘doss-house,’’ the 
play, the club, the fashionable wedding, the 
dinner party, various country houses, the uni- 
versity, and other resorts of the people rich 
and poor. The mirror is held up to modern 
life, and all the details are revealed with 
wonderful fidelity. But the suspicion arises 
in the mind of the reviewer, as he reads, that 
the mirror is always slightly distorted, so that 
we never see people and things in exactly 
right proportions and relations. Some people 
are worse than they seem and some are better, 
and the doubt arises whether in this case we 
get quite enough of the better qualities of 
these men and women who represent good so- 
ciety, the traditions of culture, and the oppor- 
tunities that come with leisure and wealth, 
VolIcks OF FAITH AND LOVE. By Stephen 
Goodyear Barnes. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: The 
Caledonian Company. $1 net.—If devout 
religious feeling were synonymous with a 
lyrical gift, then all the hymns in the hymn- 
books would be good poetry. But alas! 
as the old professor said after some peculiarly 
fluent but incorrect recitation, ‘‘ The reverse 
is true!” So very few religious poets have 
had the genuine lyric cry, We cannot find 
it in these verses of Mr. Barnes. ‘They are 
earnest, devout, undoubtedly sincere; but 


they do not mount very high, not so high, for 


instance, as the religious poetry of Frances 
Ridley Havergal, which, again, is not the 
same, let us say, as the flamelike inspiration 
of Christina Rossetti. We think this author 
makes a mistake in supposing that blank 
verse is ‘‘that vehicle of expression that 
has about all the freedom of prose and nearly 
all the possibilities of poetry.”” Good blank 
verse—witness Shakespeare and Milton and 
Tennyson—is wholly different from prose. 
Mr. Barnes’s paraphrases of Scripture or 
the Te Deum or Apostles’ Creed show that 
he does not fully understand the vital dis- 
tinction between prose and poetry. 
“In this human nature he has granted me 
With its wondrous power to live in earth 
and sea, . 
is ‘“‘neither fish nor flesh nor good red 
herring.”” Mr. Barnes is much better in a 
lyric like “Two Lovers,’’ which has a very 
good idea in it, and some genuine felicity. 


THE STORY OF THE REVISED NEW TESTA- 


MENT, By Matthew Brown Riddle. Phila- 
delphia: The Sunday-School Times Com- 
pany. 75 cents.—The story of the Revised 


New Testament, and the record of the various 
persons engaged in the work, is a desirable 
addition to the literature of the subject 
because the churches of Christendom have 
not yet agreed upon any policy concerning 
King James’ translation, the work of the 
original revisers as represented by the Ox- 
ford edition, and the work of the later re- 
vision, including the American Notes. In 
this little volume the data necessary to a 
clear understanding of the case are given. 
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Grover Cleveland was an American citizen 
who gained wisdom with his years. After 
a somewhat stormy period in the days when 
he had ‘‘Congress on his hands,’’ he retired 
to private life and divided his time between 
the dignified pursuits of a statesman and the 
cheerful recreations of anangler, ‘This essay, 
which was passing through the press when the 
author died, may be taken as his farewell 
address to the American people. It is full 
of wisdom and patriotic sentiment. 


THE CASTLE OF Dawn. By Harold Mor- 
ton Kramer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.—This is a story of romance, revolu- 
tion, and mystery, culminating in the happy 
ending of a good love-story. Something 
happens in every chapter, and the reader’s 
interest is kept constantly alert. It may be 
numbered among the better of the summer 
stories, and the general public has set upon 
it the seal of its approval, judging by the 
call for new editions. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hints and Helps for Young Gardeners, 
published by the author, H. D. Hemenway 
of Hartford, Conn., is an attractive little 
treatise well illustrated and suitable for the 
use of young people who are beginning to 
take an interest in the cultivation of the soil. 
The price is 35 cents. 
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Spiritual leadership is the primary and distinct 
province of the minister to-day, as always. All 
other functions of the church and the ministry 
are, and must be kept, subordinate to this 
fundamental requisite. To this end the minister 
should be imbued with the spiritual purpose of 
his office, his high privilege of leadership, and the 
importance of his message to the present age. 
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The Dome, 
The Awful Jungle. 


The meadow is an awful place 
For one so young as J; 
The dandelion you must face, 
The fiery dragon-fly, 
The snakeroot and the adder’s tongue; 
Terribilous to one so young 


Though gentle cowslips kindly yield 
Milkweed and buttercup, 

Beside you, hidden in the field, 
The bear’s-paw reaches up 

To grab at you, behind, before, 

While tiger-lilies rounce and roar. 


And my! what brigand armies pass 
On horse flies or on foot, 

Their Turk’s beards waving in the grass; 
They’re armed with arrowroot, 

And all the flowers have pistils, too; 
While sword-grass waits to cut you through. 


Now maybe Indian-pipes don’t mean 
A horride Soowix camp 
And think! there’s toadstools to be seen, 
Horrificently damp. 
I tell you, 7 ain’t going to go 
Where crawly-wawly creatures grow. 
—Sinclair Lewis, in Woman’s Home Companion, 


Down by the Brook. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM, 


Bob said at the breakfast table,— 

“Now, you know, daddy, I must be al- 
most five years old, for I’ve been four and 
a half such a long time; and Dorothy must 
be nearly seven, and—I want to ask you 
something, daddy.” 

“Well, why don’t you ask?’ said his 
father, paying attention. 

“Tt’s so important. I thought about it 
in bed till I was quite tired just thinking.” 

“For pity’s sake!’’ said his father. 

“You can get tired thinking,” said Bob, 
“can’t you?” 

“Yes,” said his father. ‘‘What was it all 
about ?”’ 

“JT want to know, daddy, I want to know 
if you don’t think you could let Dorothy 
and me go down to play by the brook. 
We're getting big, you see, and it’s Satur- 
day morning; and we wouldn’t go near that 
deep place below the little island. We 
wouldn’t go down as far as the island, would 
we, Doffie?”? And Dorothy said, ‘No, 
daddy.”’ So Bob asked,— 

“Do you think you could let us begin 
playing by the brook, and see if we would 
be careful?” 

“No,” said Mr. Mason. But both chil- 
dren looked at him without making any fuss, 
because they weren’t quite sure—there 
might be a joke in their father’s mind. They 
waited some time; then Bob said,— 

“Couldn’t you try us once, even?” 

“No,” said his father. ‘ But’—Dorothy 
and Bob sat straight up and opened their 
eyes wide—“T’ll fell you. If your mother 
would go with us, and if she would give us 
some luncheon for the picnic, I would come 
home before lunch-time to-day, and the whole 
family would go down to that brook.” 

““Whoo-oop!”’ shouted Bob. ‘Hi! I never 
thought you’d do that!” 

“Can’t always tell,” said his father. 

“It’s a grand morning,’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
“T think that will be lovely.” And Dorothy 
bounced up and down on her toes and grabbed 
her father tight around his neck. He stood 
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up and lifted her so high from the floor that 
she didn’t dare to let herself drop. Then he 
said that he must be off, and kissed them 
good-bye, but called back, “I’ll be here by 
twelve, sharp.” 

So, when he came, he found Dorothy and 
Bob waiting on the steps and their mother 
ready, too, and Peggie,too, Peggie was Mrs. 
Mason’s Boston terrier. She was the only 
one of the party that had no lunch-basket 
to carry,—too little she was, and too lively. 
Everybody in the family loved Peggie, and 
she loved them. = 

Mr. Mason had two baskets. Bob and 
Dorothy carried some of their favorite 
things to dig with and play with. 

“Fall into line!’? said Mr. Mason. So 
they started. Peggie didn’t fall into line 
very well. Round the house they went and 
on past the stable, then down hill through 
thick grass with big clovers and with hun- 
dreds of grasshoppers; then over a fence 
and through a rough potato patch and a 
field where there wasn’t much _ besides 
pumpkins scattered around and two men 
putting them into a cart. By the low- 
est part of that field ran the brook,—the 
jolliest brook!—lively, making a good deal 
of noise around stones, and bubbling and 
shining—you might have thought it was very 
glad to see the family. 

“YT never saw such a good brook as this 
one!’? screamed Bob. 

“No more did I, Bob,”’ said his father. 
There were big stones and little, and bushes 
with red berries; and there was every kind 
of pretty ferns and things, it seemed, grow- 
ing along the banks and even in the middle, 
and so many stepping-stones that you could 
walk on them right across the brook in some 
places. And the sunshine was so bright! 

The mother and father sat down for awhile. 
Then they all four spread out the luncheon; 
and Mr. Mason and Bob made a small camp- 
fire on a rock and heated things. They took 
some time over the luncheon; but Bob was 
planning a bridge in his mind, a bridge 
from the shore to a large stone in the brook. 
He told Dorothy about it, and she said she 
would help. And she did. They had 
splendid fun working hard on the bridge. 
And what do you think! Just as they were 
going to call their mother and father to see 
it, Peggie came tearing back from a chase 
after a squirrel, and she dashed into the 
water and right against their bridge so hard 
that she knocked it almost all to pieces. 

Bob and Dorothy were so disappointed 
that they couldn’t say a word: they felt as 
if they should cry. It was pretty bad of 
Peggie, but of course she didn’t know any 
better. 

Anyway, just then Mr. Mason came along 
and said: ‘‘I have ascheme. Let’s make a 
double bridge, one part to go from this shore 
to the little island down there and the other 
part from the island across to the other 
shore, over those very fast rapids.”’ 

How they did work! Of course, you can 
build a much finer bridge if you have a big 
man to work with you. And Dorothy had 
some little dolls—three—with her. She 
often carried them in her pocket. When 
they finished the first part of the bridge, 
she put two dolls on it, walking over. So, 
when they had made the second part, on 
that she put the other doll coming across 
toward its friends. They looked pretty 
and funny. 
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Dorothy sat down on a rock near to the 
double bridge and the dolls. ‘I never 
thought,’ she said, ‘‘that we could possibly 
build a better bridge than the one Peggie 
knocked to pieces.” 

“Can’t always tell,” said her father. 

“Can’t always tell, can’t always tell, can’t 
always tell, Peggie,” sang Bob, jumping 
around with Peggie. ‘‘When I was think- 
ing in bed, daddy, wishing you’d let us come 
to the brook, I never thought about such a 
good time as. this—course not. We never 
do have such a time when only Dorothy and 
I, or other children, are together. This is a 
dandy picnic, isn’t it, Peggie?’? And it 
was so the whole afternoon, right up to sun- 
set even, 


The Kidnapping of Araminta Amelia. 
Patty walked slowly down the front walk 
with Araminta Amelia, carefully wrapped 
up in grandma’s gray knit shawl, in her arms. 
Araminta Amelia was just recovering 
from an attack of the measles, and one could 
not be too careful, Patty thought. 

Usually Araminta Amelia indulged in the 
mumps—the measles were something new 
in her somewhat varied experience of di- 
seases. 

When Patty reached the big maple-tree 
next to the street, she placed Araminta 
Amelia upon the bench that was built around 
its trunk. 

“The sun is considered good for sick 
people,” Patty said to herself, unconsciously 
imitating Aunt Kate’s decided tones. 

Then Patty ran over to the other side of 
the yard to see how her flower garden was 
growing. Alas! it was not growing very 
well. Patty was such a little girl that she 
often forgot to take proper care of it. While 
she was mourning, the minister came along. 
He lived near by, and was Patty’s very good 
friend. 

“Hello! Who is this young lady?” he 
cried, picking Araminta Amelia up. 

Patty came running to the spot. 

“Oh, you mustn’t!” she exclaimed breath- 
lessly. ‘‘That’s Araminta Amelia, and she’s 
got the measles. You might catch them.” 

The minister laid Araminta Amelia down 
upon the bench very suddenly, and pretended 
to look very much alarmed. ‘The minister 
was splendid at make-believes, almost as 
good as Patty herself, ‘That was one reason 
why they were such good friends. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” he 
asked. ‘“‘I haven’t had the measles since I 
was two years, three months, and two weeks, 
to say nothing of days, hours, minutes, and 
seconds, younger than you are, Miss Patty, 
and sometimes people do have the measles 
twice, you know.” 

Patty nodded her head wisely. She knew 
all about it. 

“Araminta Amelia has had the measles 
four times since last Friday,’’ she remarked, 
gravely. Friday was the day on which 
Patty had learned that there was such a 
disease as the measles. 

“You don’t say so!”’ cried the minister in 
well simulated astonishment. ‘Well, if you 
leave her out here all alone I am afraid some 
one may. kidnap her.” ? 

Then the minister hurried away, and 
Patty sat down beside Araminta Amelia 
with a perplexed frown upon her chubby 
face. 
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Patty was just beginning to discover how 
many new things, especially words, a very 
little girl has to learn about. 

She puckered up her tiny brows and 
pursed her rosy lips, as she had seen grandma 
do when she was in doubt about anything, 
but it did not help her to understand the 
meaning of the funny word. 

“Kid-nap,”’ she said slowly to herself. 
“Kid-nap. I know what a nap is. Ara- 
minta and I take a nap every afternoon. 
But kid—kid’”’— 

“Mamma wears kid gloves,” she remem- 
bered after a moment. ‘Gloves and going 
to sleep. Oh, dear, that doesn’t mean any- 
thing at all! This is a bad something that 
might happen to Araminta Amelia. [Jl run 
and ask mamma.’ 

So the little girl, forgetful of the possible 
danger that might befall her beloved dolly, 
left her on the bench alone, and. ran into 
the house. 

“OQ mamma!’ 
kid?” 

Mamma was busy, but she stopped a 
minute to answer her little daughter’s ques- 
tion, 

“What is it about a kid?” she asked, 
wonderingly. 

“What is a kid?’” Patty repeated eagerly, 
an idea coming to her suddenly. ‘‘What 
animal is a kid ?’’ 

“Oh,” replied mamma, ‘“‘a kid is a baby 
goat. We saw one in the park a while ago, 
you know.” 

“JT. remember,” replied Patty, her face 
fairly beaming with smiles. ‘Thank you, 
mamma,” and away she trotted. 

“T suppose the minister meant that a kid 
might come and trouble Araminta Amelia 
while she was taking a nap,’’ she mused, 
“though why he didn’t say so I can’t see.”’ 

When Patty reached the bench, she stopped 
and stared and stared. 

Araminta Amelia was gone! 

Patty looked on the ground; she looked 
up and down the street; she even looked up 
into the branches of the tree above her, al- 
though, of course, she knew better than to 
think Araminta Amelia had walked off or 
climbed a tree by herself; but no Araminta 
Amelia could she find. 

Patty began to cry as if her heart would 
break. 

Just. then her big brother Tom came 
along. 

“Why, what’s the matter here ?”’ he asked, 
picking his small sister up in his strong arms. 

“AK—a—kid’s carried off Araminta Ame- 
lia,’ Patty sobbed despairingly. 

“Who was it?” inquired Tom, fiercely. 
“Tll attend to any youngster who troubles 
my little sister.” 

“You’re my dearest brother!’’ Patty cried, 
hugging him ecstatically. ‘‘But it wasn’t 
any youngster, it was just a kid—a baby 
goat.” 

At that moment Rover, the dog, came 
running to meet them with something long 
and gray dragging behind him. 

“Why—why!”’ said Patty in amazement, 
“that’s Araminta Amelia’s shawl.” 

“Tt looks very much like grandma’s 
shawl,” observed Tom, dryly, setting Patty 
down and unfastening the shawl which had 
caught upon Rover’s collar. 

“T borrowed it,” replied Patty, ‘““Grandma 
said I might.” 

“All right,” said Tom. 


Patty cried, ‘“‘what is a 
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“Rover, old fellow,”’ addressing the puppy 
coaxingly, and showing him the shawl, 
“where did you get it? Show us, that’s a 
good dog.” 

But Rover only wagged his tail and barked 
joyously, as though he thought he had done 
something very smart indeed. 

By this time the entire family, with the 
exception of papa and the baby, had arrived 
upon the scene. 

Finally, Rover, evidently tired of keeping 
his great secret to himself, ran into the vege- 
table garden, behind the house, and began 
digging down into the soft earth. ‘The 
others followed. 

All at once a bit of pink silk appeared 
above ground. Patty did not wait any 
longer. She dropped down upon her knees 
beside Rover and began digging as hard as 
she could. Between them both it did not 
take very long to unearth poor, abused Ara- 
minta Amelia, 

“T guess your kid was only a puppy after 
all,” said Tom laughing., 

“Yes,” replied Patty in a puzzled way, 
“the minister said a kid would do something 
bad to her while she was taking a nap if I 
didn’t take care. And I—I—ran off and 
forgot her. Vl never do it again. But I 
guess he meant Rover, though it was funny 
for him to call a dog a kid.” 

Every one looked puzzled. What could 
Patty mean? 

“Just what did the minister say, dearie? 
Tell mother,” said mamma, putting her arms 
around Patty, who was beginning to cry 
once more. 

“He didn’t say exactly those words,” 
sobbed Patty; “‘but he meant them, He 
said kid and nap, anyway.” = ¥' 

Tom laughed. “Kidnap,” he shouted as 
soon as he could speak. 

At that the others laughed, too, and even 
Patty smiled through her tears, though she 
did not know what they were laughing about. 

Mamma, seeing her puzzléd face, explained 
softly that, when the minister said some one 
might kidnap Araminta Amelia, he only 
meant that some one might carry her off. 

“And Rover did kidnap Araminta Amelia,” 
returned Patty. Thus Patty learned a new 
word. —Fffie Stevens, in the Congregationalist, 


Reckoning and Guessing. 


It is satisfying to the soul occasionally to 
return a favor in the same coin, In the fol- 
lowing incident, told by Mr, Putnam in his 
“History of the 25th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment,”’ such an exchange took place, the 
Yankee’s ‘‘guessing”’ getting the better of the 
Southerner’s ‘‘reckoning.’’ 

Private Anderson was a tall Yankee 
recruit, On one occasion he was taken 
prisoner in a thick fog, It was his habit to 
carry a small hatchet in his belt, and one of 
the first things his captors said to him was, 
“Well, Yank, I reckon we'll take that 
hatchet,” 

“T suppose you will, Johnny,” said Ander- 
son, giving up the weapon, 

As Anderson was being marched off in 
order to join the captors’ comy«iny, he noticed 
that they had completely lost their way in 


the fog. 
“Look here, Johnnies,” he remarked, 
coolly, “I was over this ground this very 


morning. I know where we are and where 
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your men are, I'll show you. Come on!’’ 
and he led off, 

The Confederates followed, and in less than 
two minutes Anderson had led them into the 
hands of the Federals, They saw the joke, 
but did not enjoy it, 

“Now, Johnny,” said Anderson, “I guess 
I'll take the hatchet,’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


The Air-pflant. 

A surveying party in Florida, says an 
exchange, were resting at noon in a forest 
when one of the men exclaimed, ‘‘I would 
give fifty cents a swallow for all the water 
I could drink!” 

He expressed the sentiment of the others. 
All were very thirsty, and there was not a 
spring or stream anywhere in the vicinity. 

While the men were thus talking, the 
surveyor saw a crow put his bill into a cluster 
of broad, long leaves growing on the side 
of a tall cypress. The leaves were those 
of a peculiar air-plant. They were green, 
and bulged out at the bottom, forming an 
inverted bell. The smaller end was held 
to the tree by roots grappling the barks. 
Feeding on the air and water that it catches 
and holds, the air-plant becomes a sort of 
cistern. The surveyor sprang to his feet 
with a laugh. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘that old crow is wiser 
than every one of us, He knows that there 
are a hundred thousand water tanks in 
his forest,’ 

‘Where ?”’ they cried. 

The surveyor cut an air-plant in two, 
and drained nearly a pint of pure cold 
water from it. The men did not suffer 
for water after that, for every tree in the 
forest had at least one air-plant, and almost 
every air-plant contained a drink of water. 


Flossie was watching the masons lay 
brick, and the process interested her greatly. 
“OQ mamma,’ she exclaimed, as she saw 
the man putting on mortar, ‘“‘they’re butter- 
ing bricks, ain’t they?” 

Darwin acknowledged himself sold when 
his little niece asked him seriously what a 
cat has which no other animal has, He gave 
it up after mature deliberation; and then the 
sly little puss answered, ‘‘ Kittens,” 


The teacher told the class to make the 
numerals from 1 to 12, The class went to 
work, and one little boy got through very 
quickly. The teacher praised him for 
getting through his lesson so well. He 
looked frankly at her, and said, ‘‘Yes’m, I 
copied them from the face of the clock: 
the rest did not.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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it in various headlands and valleys as they 
show themselves magnificently upon Nature’s 
tremendous sheet of manuscript. To him 
the moor will be a thing of breves and semi- 
breves, with nothing so frivolous as a semi- 
quaver marked upon the gigantic page. If 
I go with the third, he will hold forth by 
the hour about the colors spread upon the 
elemental palette, pointing to the roughest 
and the most precise strokes of the brush 
in the hand of the Supreme Artist. To him 
the moor is a masterpiece of color standing 
upon God’s easel. His sight is as clear as 
a star’s, but he has the misfortune to be 
deaf. ‘Though all these friends are interest- 
ing, to be in the company of each of them 
upon the moorland is to be in a sense 
cramped, because each of them desires to 
rush at once headlong into his particular 
enthusiasm. ‘his results in a large loss for 
me, a loss I cannot easily afford, since in 
my case holidays are almost as rare as the 
visits of angels. It is for this reason that 
when I go to the moor I like to take myself 
for sole companion. Even then how much 
I shall miss of the treasure seemingly squane 
dered over those rough miles of country! 
When I remember that no man can hope to 
discover in a lifetime all the beauties packed 
in a square mile of pastoral landscape, I 
feel rather sad on account of the losses that 
must be suffered, while I glow with delight 
among the gains collected by eyes and heart 
and soul in a tangled wilderness such as my 
favorite moorland. But I go to the feast 
with a sharp appetite, feeling that I must 
do my utmost to gather for present joy and 
later memories just so much of the beautiful 
burden as my brain will allow me to carry. 
The moor must not be alone a revelation of 
rocks, not alone a bundle of superb tunes, 
not alone a magic mingling of colors, It 
must be all these together, with the addition 
of poetry, mystery, promise, refusal, prayer, 
tears, wincings, and the kind of joy that by 
its piercing quality hurts the breast a little 
as it enters that rather bewildered home. 
That I shall be strangely moved by this sort 
of joy, when next I surrender myself to 
loneliness upon the moorland, I know as 
surely as I know I am aching at this minute 
for holiday among enormous billowings of 
hill and valley. There will seem to be an 
exchange of characteristics between myself 
and the moor at certain parts of the day. 
In the morning it will seem to yield some- 
what to flesh and blood, to beckon to me, 


The Happy Gardener. ° 


When you die, earth-lover, 
Flowers shall be your cover. 
Braver than the purple pall 
Spun to veil dead kings withal. 
You are weaving, day by day, 
Beauty for the sun to slay, 
The fleeting pageant of delight 
That dwells within a garden bright, 
You this Persian carpet spread 
And named it a sweet-william bed. 
You painted this great lambent screen 
Of larkspur, lilied white between. 
You hang vine garlands, low and high, 
Ripe for Bacchus, reeling by. 
You are the over-lord of grapes 
And plums, and all alluring shapes 
To win the eye and tempt the tongue, 
Globed liquid honey, leaves among. 
Living, you, an earth-born guest, 
Are of men the mightiest; 
And when you die, earth-lover, 
Flowers shall be your cover. 

—Alice Brown, in Harper's Magazine. 


One’s Company, Two’s None. 

Let me have three or four slices of bread 
and butter in one coat pocket, and two 
hard-boiled eggs in the other, since these 
are most excellent foundations for a holiday 
tramp onthe moor, Let me go bare-headed. 
Let me have full in my face what I call a 
muscular wind, blowing from a sky made up 
of clouds with ravines of blue separating one 
from another, so that sometimes the moor 
shall be a stretch of differing purples, some- 
times a clearly lighted expanse of gold and 
brown and green, Let me have for admira- 
tion a landscape kicking up its heels, if so 
frisky an expression may be used of even 
the most irregular domain of moor, What 
I mean by this acrobatic phrase is an arrange- 
ment of the earth-line so disorderly that the 
fancy cannot refrain from imagining the 
landscape to be enjoying itself in a series of 
noble capers! Are these fine helps for a 
holiday all that I want to have to make me 
for eight or nine hours a man enchanted 
out of the state of mind produced in me for 
most part of the year by scenery a little 
too well-behaved, as it were? Certainly not. 
I want a thousand acres of gorse in bloom, 
I want several thousand acres of heather in 
flame, and here and there a stream to be a 
companion and a wayside inn at one and 
the same time. But even now I have not 
come to the end of my greediness, for there 
is still a big piece of luck to be begged from 


Fortune. I have kept the chief request to| almost to be on the point of taking me into 
the last. I wish her to save me from my |]its confidence. But toward set of sun it will 
friends. I wish to move among these splen-| be the turn of flesh and blood to be, to a 


dors and lovelinesses and consolations by 
myself, for with so many treasures scattered 
around me in so generous a fashion now is 
the time to alter an old saying and declare 
that one’s company, two’s none, 

Though this has a selfish sound, it is not 
the utterance of a selfish heart. Among 
my few friends there are only three to whom 
the country is an altar. If I go with the 
first of these, he will talk nineteen to the 
dozen about the ancestry of the moor, in- 
stead of about its present peaks and curves 
and robes of beauty. His eyes will become 
brighter and brighter as he pelts my ears 
with geological phrases. To him the moor 
will be a thing of strata and denudations. 
If I go with the second, he will stare at the 
horizon, imagine it to be an enormous stave, 
and will try to hum the tune written upon 


certain extent, subdued by the moor. 
What has happened so many times will 
happen again. I shall sit down in front of 
a ragged horizon, and look at it deeply, 
deeply, till at last I shall begin to sway a 
little, becoming unsteady because of an 
opiate administered by Beauty. To sway 
thus in a kind of trance is to sway out of the 
human into the non-human, to be claimed, 
and almost won, by the moor, as, earlier in 
the day, it will have been claimed, and 
almost won, by me. 

Surely I speak for others as well as for 
myself when I say that this submission of 
moor to man, of man to moor, cannot be 
experienced unless the mind of the man has 
been prepared for the exchange by such 
thoughts as will come to him only when he 
is solitary. It is a passion of friendship 
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between the soul and the soil, needing for 
even so little as this faint expression of its 
existence the lonely landscape and the 
lonely heart. ‘Yo fall into this state of friend- 
ship is to have the best that the open country 
can give to human beings. 

Since there are these riches to be had 
upon the austere uplands, and since they 
are to be found at their best only by him 
who will go humble and solitary to the moor, 
he who travels by himself to find so precious 
an intimacy—ought not to be charged with 
selfishness, I think, but to be praised for 
a sort of splendid thrift, inasmuch as he has 
refused to treat lightly the grave genius 
of the moor. Tramping homeward through 
the heather, feeling as if he must be stained 
purple from foot to knee, he will be happy 
in the knowledge that nearly all day long 
there has’ been a gracious rivalry of giving 
between himself and the vast temple in 
which he has moved, at one time as a ques- 
tioner, at another time as an unquestioning 
adorer of marvels too shadowy to be defined, 
and perhaps the lovelier for being indistinct. 
Norman Gale, in the Christian W orld, 


Personal Influence. 


At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of California Mr. Horace Davis paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the memory of Horatio 
Stebbins, acknowledging with deep feeling 
his personal indebtedness, and speaking un- 
reservedly of how great and beneficent had 
been his influence. He alluded especially 
to how greatly the University of California 
was indebted to him for the high ideals that 
have become a tradition, but were established 
with great difficulty in the days when utilita- 
rian considerations were urged by the many. 

A few days after the meeting Mr. Davis 
called to pay his respects to Mr. D. O. Mills, 
who was visiting California, and to Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, his son-in-law. Mr. Mills 
was not at home, but Mr. Reid talked freely 
on the topics of common interest. In the 
course of the conversation Mr. Davis asked 
Mr. Reid if he knew how Mr. Mills came to 
make the splendid endowment of $50,000 for 
the chair of Moral Philosophy at the Uni* 
versity of California. Mr. Reid replied, “I 
think he had the inclination, naturally, but 
he was influenced to put it in that form by 
that Unitarian minister here in San Fran- 
cisco—what was his name?” 

“Do you mean Stebbins?” 

“Yes, that is the name—Horatio Stebbins. 
He it was who was the direct cause of the 
gift.” 

Mr. Davis had always surmised that this 
was the case, but Dr. Stebbins never boasted 
of what he had done, nor said a word even 
to so intimate a friend as Mr. Davis that might 
in any way detract from what another had 
done. The verification of his suspicion 
greatly pleased Mr. Davis, confirming so 
strongly what he had said a few nights before 
of the service Mr. Stebbins had rendered the 
University of California. Only those who 
know what a far-reaching infiuence has been 
exerted by Prof. George H. Howison, the 
occupant of the chair founded by Mr. Mills, 
can appreciate the value of this special ser- 
vice. Thousands of young men have been 
given a broader, clearer, saner outlook on 
life, and a deeper, more abiding faith in the 
integrity of moral law through the teachings 
of one so deeply respected and revered. 
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\Dr. Stebbins was wont to say that the best 
investment that a capitalist could make was 
to endow a man. With him institutions 
were valuable only as they made possible in- 
creased opportunity for some man or men to 
help other men, He believed unfalteringly 
in the value of personal influence, especially 
the unconscious influence exerted by a per- 
son of fine character. : 

The incident above related is simply one 
instance of many of the far-reaching streams 
of influence springing from the mind and 
heart of the really great man who ministered 
to the First Church of San Francisco and, ina 
very real sense, to the State of California, for 
thirty-eight years. Many individuals could 
join with Mr. Davis in confessing how in- 
timately their lives were interwoven with his, 
how largely whatever was best in them had 
been led forth by his influence and his love, 

One other instance of influence perpetuated 
in an organized form is the “William and 
Alice Hinckley Fund,’ established under the 
will of Capt. William C. Hinckley. He asked 
the advice of the minister whom he loved and 
trusted. After careful consideration, aided 
as to form by sympathetic attorneys, he pre- 
pared a will that, after providing fittingly 
for his relatives and the relatives of his de- 
ceased wife, established a fund in perpetuity 
to be administered by trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church. ‘The trustees were given 
great freedom, but were to administer the 
fund in the furtherance of charity, education, 
and religion. The needs of the poor, espe- 
cially the aged, the lonely, and the infirm, 
were impressed upon them. A _ specific 
scholarship of $300 per annum was pro- 
vided for, but beyond this all expenditures 
were left to the discretion of the trustees. 

Early in 1896 the administrators turned 
over to the trustees the capital fund of 
$52,000. For eighteen years the interest has 
been expended, the total disbursement being 
about $40,000, while the fund now stands at 
$58,000. 

Through the Society for Christian Work, 
the constituted almoners of the fund, $960 
per annum is now being paid out with the 
greatest fidelity and care, not as mere 


‘ charity, but as supplementing the personal 


sympathy and friendliness of the women who 
extend the helping hand.—The Pacific Uni- 
tarian. ; 


A Wise Dog. 


Dr. Grenfell, who, as everybody knows, is 
a medical man, a missionary, and a master 
mariner, whose field of labor is Labrador 
and the waters adjacent, recently reported 
an incident in his own experience which 


clearly puts him among the nature fakirs, 


at least if we are to accept the definition of 
that term given us on high authority. Yet 


- Dr. Grenfell is an intelligent man. His life 


was at stake; and, if the facts were less ex- 
traordinary, we should not hesitate to accept 
his statement. ‘The doctor does not explain 
how it happened that his leading dog knew 
where they wanted to go. Probably the 
village in question was the only one in the 
neighborhood of their route. 


It happened that none of us knew the 
right direction to follow to the village we 
were heading for, and there were twenty 
miles of rivers, thickets, marshes, and lakes. 
My leading dog was the only member of the 
party who had ever been there before, and 
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he had been once, a year before, in bad 
weather, with Dr. Stewart and a pilot. He 
seemed so confident, however, that I decided 
to trust him, 

There was no cut path through some of 
the drogues of woods, not a single mark on 
the ponds, not a pole on the marshes. The 
dog was a large, rather short-haired animal, 
striped gray and brown, like a tiger, with an 
intelligent face, that always appeared to 
wear a grin. We called him “Brin.” I 
have once before owed a roof over my head 
at night to the sagacity and endurance of 
this dog. He was then a pup, but already 
leading my team. My doctor colleague 
from Boston, Mass., was driving the team 
behind mine. ‘The third team was seldom 
less than a mile behind. 

As we covered the first few miles, we were 
delighted to find that my dog was following 
a path that we could drive along, while here 
and there we found a stray blaze, showing 
we were in the track. The dog would some- 
times cross a pond at right angles to the 
track, through the trees; and, as it grew late, 
we sometimes feared that he would not find 
the track again. The fascination of watch- 
ing the dog would, however, have amply 
compensated for a night in the woods on 
the snow. Indeed, it became quite weird 
to sit on the sledge and watch the confident 
dog go on through the trackless country as 
if it were on a high road. 

At last we brought up short. We had 
crossed a large double pond, turned sharp 
round an island, and come to an impene- 
trable hedge of virgin forest on the steep 


side of a range of hills which faced the lakes.. 


Still the leader went confidently on, right 
into the trees, till all were tangled up. But 
it seemed as if he had no doubt. We halted 
to get the dogs back on the open, and we 
felt we had better camp there than go farther 
and fare worse. Our implicit confidence in 
the dog at that moment looked like sheer 
folly, and I confess to getting off and con- 
ferring with Dr. Little as to what should be 
done next. It ended in my donning my 
snow-racquets and starting for a tour round 
the lake, to see if the dog was even on a lake 
with any outlet at all. 

Tying up the team, I started, but, on pass- 
ing the very first big tree, I found the path, 
narrow, clean-cut, and taking the hillside at a 
sharp angle backward, so that actually the 
dog had only gone the wrong side of one 
tree and made a short cut, which hid the 
narrow path from us. Naturally we let him 
have his own way after that; and, once we 
took the bay ice, he brought us to the houses 
at a full stretch gallop. 

One reads many stories of animal intel- 
ligence, but none of us could name the sense 
that brought our brindle dog across that 
country. It could not be smell. Not a 
soul had crossed the year to leave a foot 
scent. It could scarcely be sight, for the 
snow and weather had been so bad the only 
other time the dog had done the journey 
that it had taken three days to cover what 
we did in less than twelve hours. It couldn’t 
be hearing. The silence of the woods is 
absolute. The dog does not suggest the 
idea of much brain matter, anyhow. No 
man’s memory, at any rate, would carry all 
the details, of those twists and turns for 
twelve months, especially when so many 
other similar tracts of country were being 
travelled daily, 
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The dog seemed to show a little pardon- 
able pride as he stood up and put his fore 
paws on my chest, But, as I looked down 
into his intelligent face, still wearing the 
everlasting grin, I hardly knew whether to 
laugh over the new experience he had af- 
forded us, so finally settled the conundrum 
by giving him a double portion of whale for 
supper. 


Boston Letter. 


A New Yorker, on his vacation explor- 
ing the wilds of Maine in his touring car, came 
upon a solitary farmer out in a field, miles 
from any settlement. The Gothamite, leav- 
ing his car, made his way across the field to 
the farmer, of whom he inquired the name of 
the town, the number of its inhabitants, 
their occupations, etc. At last the farmer 
took his turn as questioner: 

“Wall, stranger, where mought you be 
from ?” 

“New York—New York City.” 

“New York City—sho now! Say! 
you kind o’ hate to live so fur off?” 

We stay-at-homes at “the Hub’”’ in mid- 
summer, reading and thinking of you who 
have been at the Nantucket Summer Meet- 
ings, the Isles of Shoals gatherings, and the 
various Chautauqua centres, as well as of you 
whom the charms of the Old World have 
lured yet further away, find ourselves guilty 
of a provincial wonder if, after all, you don’t 
“kind o’ hate to be so fur off.”’ For well 
do we know that Boston has midsummer 
charms, comforts, interests, opportunities, 
which, though surpassed by foreign delights, 
remain at least unique. 

In spite of the record-breaking heat, the 
drought of July and the devastating storms 
of almost daily occurrence in early August, 
attendance at the summer services has been 
excellent, At the union services at the First 
Church Mr. Park and Mr. Leavens have had 
fair congregations, considering the intense 
heat, while the more moderate weather of 
August 10 brought to Mr. Cummings a larger 
audience. King’s Chapel has been well 
filled regularly, and the vesper services at 
“the Old Old South’? have drawn crowds, 

On Sunday, July 5, the first of the vesper 
services was held, Rev. Charles Ferguson of 
Kansas City, author of “The Religion of 
Democracy,” speaking on “The Declara- 
tion of Independence Renewed.” On July 
19 Rev. Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce, D.D., 
pastor of All Souls’ Unitarian Church at 
Washington, D.C, (Judge William H. Taft’s 
church home), preached. ‘The Individual’s 
Perception of God and his Consequent Relig- 
ion’ was his theme. The house was well 
filled. 

The announcement that on August 2 
Dr. Hale would preach drew such crowds 
to the Old South Meeting-house that by the 
time Dr. Hale reached the building at 3.45 
every available bit of space was filled. 
Later, several hundreds were turned away 
from the doors, while more than a hundred 
waited on the sidewalks throughout the 
entire service, hoping at least to catch a 
glimpse of Dr. Hale or of the interior of the 
historic building. Dr, Hale’s subject was 
the vast moral forces of the present time, 
with its increased opportunities for useful- 
ness, power, and world-wide co-operation. 

The mercury in thermometers was well up 
the nineties on July 12, when Rev. W. W. 
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Fenn, D.D., dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, preached at King’s Chapel; but the 
large atidience found the building perfectly 
comfortable. The text, “He shall come 
down like showers upon the mown grass,” 
and the subject, ‘“God’s Refreshment after 
Seasons of Drought,’? were most happily 
chosen. In conclusion, Dr. Fenn read John 
White Chadwick’s beautiful poem, ‘Rain 
after Drought,” ending :-— 


‘So shall it be no more; but, though I lie 
For days as one thou dost forget, 
Recalling this glad hour my heart shall say, 
‘I know ’twill come! He never failed 
me yet.’” 


Visitors to the city find their search for 
historic spots greatly aided by the numerous 
plain tablets not only marking places of 
interest, but also refreshing one’s memory 
as the occurrence or place noted. ‘Travellers 
are further helped by the Strangers’ Direc- 
tory published daily in the Transcript, and 
also issued by them ‘‘ With Compliments,” 
in pamphlet form. Among the places of 
note, doubly significant to Unitarians, are 
the Old South Meeting-house, King’s Chapel, 
the First Church, and the Second Church, 
all open to visitors daily, and all rich in asso- 
ciation and influential in the making of 
history. 

Arlington Street Church also receives its 
full measure of attention. Its latest attrac- 
tion-is another of the beautiful memorial 
windows in the series representing the Beati- 
tudes. Like the others, it is a Tiffany win- 
dow. It was designed by Frederick Wilson, 
is of Favril glass, and represents an angel 
bearing the fruits of the earth, surrounded 
by children bearing palm branches, and sup- 
porting the shield of faith. The inscription 
on the scroll above is, “ Blessed are the meek, 


for they shall inherit the earth.” Deep 
tones of gold, purple, and green prevail. The 
border is a design of acanthus leaves. ‘The 


inscription is, 


“7841 In Memory of Rebecca Andrews 
Green 1905,” 
“The strength of gentleness, the might. of 
meekness, 


The glory of courage unafraid, 
A constant love, a tenderness for weakness 
Were in her face and in her life dis- 
played.” 


Parker Memorial is opening a new chapter 
in its history. It is under the management 
of a joint committee of the Benevolent 
Fraternity and Hale House, Mr. Taplin, 
superintendent of Hale House, becoming also 
superintendent of Parker Memorial. Mr. 
Robert Woods, dean of Social Settlement 
work in Boston and superintendent of South 
End House, is on the committee of Hale 
House, and also on the new joint committee; 
and this means that the best and latest ideas 
in work for children will be put in operation 
here. There were six hundred children in 
attendance at classes, clubs, etc., at Hale 
House last year, with parents and others in 
their families to be considered, so the field 
of work is already secured. Much that has 
been impossible at Hale House on account of 
limited space can be done at Parker Memorial, 
and further work is being outlined for the 
fall campaign, 

Several of our ministers will be missed by 
theirl:congregations this fall,—Mr, Wendte 
from Brighton; Mr, Greenman, who goes 
from Watertown to Milwaukee; and Mr. 
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Leavens, Mr. Frothingham’s assistant at 
Arlington Street, who will be pastor of the 
First Parish Church in Fitchburg. 

Bostonians returning to Copley Square 
after their summer outing will miss the well- 
known building which for more than a third 
of a century has been known as Chauncy 
Hall. It stood next door to Second Church. 
When built, in 1873, it represented the best 
then known in the way of school architecture 
and ventilation, Since its founding in 1828 
Chauncy Hall has been a model private 
school, because of its high standard not only 
in scholarship, but in deportment and char- 
acter-building. The first graduate to go from 
Chauncy Hall to college (1834) was Rufus 
Ellis, afterwards for many years pastor 
of the First Church. Henry Tuckerman, 
Francis Parkman, John Weiss, Dr. Calvin 
Ellis, and Horatio Hale are among other well- 
known names in the list of graduates. For 
thirty years only boys were admitted, but 
in 1861 girls were included. In 1891 the 
school was removed to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, Berkeley 
Hall, and, later, the Copley Square Building 
was used for the Girls’ Latin School, so in- 
sufficiently accommodated with the English 
High School on West Newton Street. Since 
the housing of the Girls’ Latin School in their 
fine building on Huntington Avenue, last 
year, Chauncy Hall has been used as a furni- 
ture auction room. Nowit has been taken 
down, and is being replaced by stores and 
offices. Soon its site, too, will be marked 
by a tablet, and pointed out to the observers 
in a passing air ship as one of the historic 
sites of old Boston. 

For the air ships are coming, One of our 
Boston dailies is said to be the first newspaper 
in the country to devote a department to 
news of them, and the preparation of organ- 
ization papers of an American Aérial Navi- 
gation Company, to run a really true “‘Air- 
Line” between New York and Boston, is 
announced. It is expected that within 
eighteen months the new company will be 
carrying passengers and merchandise, by 
the use of either the dirigible balloon or the 
zroplane. Though this is not directly 
“religious news,” it is such indirectly, not 
only because it is such a stride in the prog- 
ress of mankind, but because it so greatly 
facilitates “togetherness,” bringing vastly 
nearer the day when the nations of the 
earth shall be one. 

The five model vacation schools, introduc- 
ing the daily study of the Bible; the greatly 
increased work of the vacation play-grounds; 
attempts at remodelling liquor licenses; ac- 
counts of numerous fresh-air camps; the 
Brookline out-door camp for children pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis (the first of its kind 
in the country); the efforts of the lodging- 
house commission appointed by the mayor 
to investigate conditions and to suggest im- 
provements; its opposition by the ‘“‘Land- 
ladies’ Protective Association’; and the 
shortage of funds to carry on the merciful 
work of the Floating Hospital,—these are 
some of the topics that are claiming Boston’s 
attention. While the city has been brilliant 
with electric displays and with bunting of 
orange, scarlet, and blue, in honor of the visit- 
ing Knights of Pythias, and clouds have del- 
uged their tented field every night of their 
stay,in spite of parades, bandits, accidents 
and scandals, the daily papers have yet found 
space to report the religious news in ever- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. : 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and’ maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


increasing fulness. Such news is no longer 
reserved for the issues of Saturday night, 
Sunday, and Monday, but is given daily as 
“News from the Churches,” ‘‘Among the 
Churches,” etc. Reports from religious con- 
ventions far and near have been given, ac- 
counts of suspected heresies, protests from . 
old-time thinkers against modern liberalism 
and from liberals against bigotry, and every- 
where and always waves of the on-coming 
tide of ‘“New Thought.” 


That the people of Boston—not a few here 
and there, but “the people’’— are interested 
in religion, pure and simple, is being proved, 
night after night, by Rev. W. Lathrop 
Meaker, Mr. Meaker, brought up as a 
Methodist, a student of the natural sciences 
prior to his study of theology, found himself 
several years ago where his reason forced him 
to give up what he had looked upon as the 
foundations of religion. But his past and 
continued deep personal religious experience 
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testified to the reality of—something, and 
he set himself to work to find out what that 
something was. He found his religion to 
be founded not on the authority of the Bible 
or of any creed or church, but upon the eter- 
nal laws of the universe: it is not a theoreti- 
cal religion, but practical, scientific, reason- 
able, based upon man’s need of God and 
God’s work in and through man, here and 
hereafter. Mr. Meaker became a Unitarian 
minister, and settled at West Somerville. He 
is spending his ‘‘vacation’’ by ministering to 
those who come to listen to him night after 
night in open air talks on street corners, 
early in the evening at the corner of Apple- 
ton and Tremont Streets. Later, at the 
foot of Pemberton Square, off Scollay Square, 
he takes, as they are about to disperse, the 
crowd gathered by the shouting Salvation 
Army officers in their nightly service at that 
point. Afternoons, Mr. Meaker has “office 
hours”? at Parker Memorial, and there he 
holds an ‘‘after-meeting’’ for discussion, etc., 
on Sunday nights. Sunday afternoons he 
speaks on the Common, on the Charles Street 
Mall, between an evangelist, who offers ‘“‘the 
blood of Jesus” to purchase redemption from 
a yawning hell, and (on his other hand) a 
Second Adventist, who shakes his fist at him 
and shouts condemnation of ‘‘these Unita- 
rians—heretics, infidels, atheists!” 

Mr. Meaker has two subjects, God and 
Immortality. He speaks informally, with- 
out notes, straight from his own experience 
to the experience of those wholisten. ‘‘ You 
know ...I know,” he says; and his listeners 
nod, “That’s so!” ‘Though his talks are 
frankly Unitarian, being given ‘‘Under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation,” as his card states, Mr. Meaker is 
carrying on his work alone. As yet he 
attempts-nothing in the nature of a service, 
using neither hymn nor prayer nor reading 
nor text. But he holds men almost breath- 
less for thirty-five, forty, forty-five minutes, 
and then they hate to let him go, but follow 
him, questioning, down the street. He 
simply ‘‘talks,” and the people, mostly men, 
listen, earnestly, thoughtfully, respectifully. 
Now and then one asks a question; occa- 
sionally, at some particularly startling state- 
ment (Mr. Meaker is radical), some one ex- 
presses his disapproval; no one can deny the 
truth of his statements, and none have any 
desire to laugh at them or at him. He 
makes men think, think more deeply than 
many of them ever have thought before in all 
their lives; and it is the kind of thought that 
eventually must lead to prayer. 

He is making Unitarians think, too. 
Whether we have been doing all we can to 
present our gospel to the world; whether our 
conventionally-presented, conventionally-re- 
ceived religion has in it the vital quicken- 
ing life that awakens and arouses. all our 
powers to their fullest life ; whether our knowl- 
edge and our wills have been and are chemi- 
cally fused by the divine spark of God’s 
love, so that we are in the condition Paul 
was in when he called himself ‘‘a new 
creature in Christ Jesus,’’—these are the 
questions we ask ourselves after hearing him 
speak, 

There are workers thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with Mr, Meaker who are ready to be 
of service when he can use them, Mean- 
while, there are some, at least, who feel that 
for the present they can best help as the 
inferior wife of a noted genius helped him. 
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“Oh, yes!”’ she boasted, ‘‘I help my husband 
on everything he writes.” 

“You? How?” 

“Why, I go into the next room, where I 
can hear him call if he should want anything, 
and I stay there, keeping perfectly still, until 
he gets all through. He says it helps him 
more than anything else I could possibly do.”’ 

When you want help, Mr. Meaker, call. 

F. W. B, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Encouragement. 


It is a great satisfaction to be able to say 
that the experimental schools at Meadville 
and the Isles of Shoals were successful. 
From all I can learn the attendance in each 
case was excellent, and above all to be men- 
tioned is'the deep interest which was shown, 
Below all surface questions is the one as to 
the attention and study which individuals 
are willing to give to the subject of religious 
education of the young. I have claimed 
constantly that there is a deepening concern 
in this direction, and I think everything 
now justifies my statement. 

Those who have paid attention to the 
matter have already seen the reports given 
in the Register as to the Summer Institutes 
at Meadville and at-the Isles of Shoals, I 
do not need to.rehearse those facts as stated. 
What I am aiming to do is to reveal the inner 
spirit and tendency of these meetings. There 
was a conscientious attitude taken by those 
in attendance, indicating that they had come 
to obtain help for their work. In other 
words, it was not as a novelty or a summer 
pastime that these exercises were regarded, 
but as a substantial contribution to the work- 
ing assets of minister and teacher in Sunday- 
School affairs. 

From information I have received through 
President Southworth, he is quite en- 
couraged to believe in successful sessions 
next year. Many ministers and others 
were prevented attending at Meadville by 
special circumstances which will not occur 
again. Mr,. Pulsford, Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Mason, and members of the faculty proved 
entirely adequate to the situation, At the 
Isles of Shoals quite a numbér remained 
over from the regular meetings, and others 
came for the special purpose. 

It would not be surprising to hear that 
colleges had instituted summer schools 
for purposes similar to the ones held, in 
view of these gatherings. My chief interest 
at all times is centred on the main question, 
Are the tendencies of the times toward 
religious education of the young or not? 
When this is settled one way or the other, 
then all the details are decided. You can- 
not make an important decision by operat- 
ing from the surface. I watch these “signs 
of the times” with great vigilance as dis- 
closing a real current of thought and feeling. 
For instance, summer schools of all kinds 
have sprung up in response to a strong de- 
mand, ‘This is an index to the condition of 
the situation. So with regard to Sunday- 
School instruction, we find that there is a 
desire for such opportunities, and that is the 
first requisite to the providing of the same. 
Of course there is a pioneer phase which 
should not be overlooked. Certain indi- 
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viduals go ahead and offer these facilities 
even in advance. But they would be fail- 
ures unless there was something behind 
them. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter 
as I look at it. The Institutes at Meadville 
and Isles of Shoals prove that there is a 
place for them, and I venture to state that 
next year will show a larger attendance than 
ever, and a greater zeal. All this is en- 
couraging, Without such facts to encourage 
us, we might as well assume that the Uni- 
tarian denomination is losing ground; but 
with these tokens our faith and hope are 
invigorated. Epwarp A, Horton, 


' Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
The Shoals Meeting. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The struggle was now beginning between 
the radicals and conservatives: men were 
studying the customs of each, ‘The time 
had come when the secret had to be revealed, 
and Darwin brought forth his ‘‘ Origin of 
Species ”’ ; then it was that every scientist had 
to declare himself one way or another. The 
father’s soul leaped to accept evolution; but 
here began confusion in both mind and soul 
as to his choice of one of two things, known 
to be true, but irreconcilable. He attempted 
reconcilement in a book in which he told the 
world the exact opposite of what Darwin 
had advanced. He knew that this attempt 
at reconciliation was rejected, and from that 
moment he gave up his work as a scientific 
investigator and devoted his life to its 
religious side. His scientific life was wholly 
destroyed, for he had followed truth as far 
as he was able to see it. — 

The son, born into the same atmosphere 
as Samuel, was early consecrated to God by 
his parents. As the mother was dying, she 
made the father promise that he would see 
to it that their son be trained for the ser- 
vice of God,—strictly along the lines of 
theology. At the age of twelve he was a 
theological expert, and knew everything in 
the field of theology. The father used to 
dream he would be a Wesley or a Whitefield, 
standing in a pulpit in the service of the Lord. 

He was the only child in his father’s 
household, but he never knew other children 
or was allowed toys, nor did he tead books 
familiar to his and our own time. He never 
knew what it meant to be gathered to a 
mother’s arms. He knew all about mis- 
sionaries and bees and birds, but was igno- 
rant of fairy tales. Thus he reached man- 
hood without a knowledge of many of the 
most ordinary things. He says his childhood 
was unspeakably lonely, At six or seven he 
knew Milton by heart, and was familiar with 
numerous deep, theological treatises. In 
his memory his childhood was long, not un- 
happy or fretful, but time had ceased to 
move, as he looked back. Even his dreams 
were interminable. Piety and theological 
enthusiasm so filled him that at the age of 
twelve the father thought him worthy to 
enter the church; and, on questioning him, 
found he knew all about it. 

Many times the child inwardly revolted 
as is revealed in the book, calling these the 
crises in his life,—the first time at the age 
of four, when, having believed God a real 
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member of the home, he confused God with 
his father. 
father, whom he had heretofore looked upon 
as omniscient, as the Deity, did not know 
everything. Later, having been told about the 
doctrine of prayer, he asked God for a hum- 
ming-top. ‘The father argued, but from that 
time the boy’s belief in prayer was shattered. 
Idolatry was discussed, and the father ex- 
plained that it was always punishable in the 
sight of God by an angry Deity. The boy 
thought to try the efficacy of this by putting 
up a chair and praying to it. ‘Then he sat 
down to see what would happen. After a 
long wait in vain, he realized that his father 
did not know all there was to know about 
God. From that day he began to think for 
himself, 

On another occasion, having bought some 
pictures of gods and goddesses which re- 
volted his father’s soul, he took them to his 
room and found out all he could about them. 
He read the plays of Shakespeare, heard 
lectures on his works, and resolved to have 
nothing more to do with that sort of religion 
in keeping with his father’s teachings. He 
studied art and the history of humanity, 
drifting farther and farther away from his 
old theology, In the university he learned 
much from his teachers. 

The boy’s mind had never opened out until 
he found Darwin’s- book, which he read and 
re-read, This marked the crisis of his career, 
and for the first time the walls of the towers 
were opened. His first active revolt then 
came. 

He continued to hope for a reconciliation 
with his father, although he knew that his 
reverence for him was hopelessly gone: they 
were totally separated, and henceforth must 
go two ways with the thick of the world be- 
tween them, 

This is the pathetic and amusing story that 
the book relates, It points out one or two 
lessons, the most revolting of which is what 
orthodox Protestantism really means, being 
a perfectly clear record of it. In the second 
place it shows that there is no possible recon- 
ciliation between the old and new church. 
When the problem met father and son, one or 
the other had to be effaced, No comparison 
is possible: the old orthodoxy, even in its 
most diluted form, has to go—has to have a 
new religion. 

The father is like love, that cannot be 
forced, but must be free; and for nineteen 
hundred years the organized church has been 
trying to prove this. 

The father is a self-satisfied exponent of 
one who knows he is right, while the son is 
the unsatisfied exponent of one who does 
not know what he is or what light he is seek- 
ing. 

The book is a picture of the nineteenth 
century as well as a picture of humanity, 
It is, indeed, an epilogue of the history of 
the race. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Dr. Robert Collyer will preach at the First 
Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, on 
Sunday morning, August 23. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 23, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev, Edward Cummings. 
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At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 


He then discovered that the; morning service August 23, at 10.30, will 


be conducted by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service August 23 will 
be conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 


At Bar Harbor the Sunday morning ser- 
vice August 23, at 10.45, will be conducted 
by Rev. Louis C, Cornish of Hingham, Mass. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service August 23, at I1, 
will be conducted by Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce. ’ 


Churches. 
FAtRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. F. L. Phalen: Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D. D., will preach on Sunday, August 23. 


Personals. 


At the Deer Park Hotel, North Wood- 
stock, N.H., August 9, Rev. Henry G, Spauld- 
ing preached to an audience in which mem- 
bers of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, the First Parish, Dorchester (Meet- 
ing-house Hill), and the Unitarian societies 
of West Newton, Gardner, and Melrose were 
present, A collection was taken for the 
Village (Baptist) Church. Mr. Spaulding 
has recently conducted Sunday evening 
services of song at the Deer Park, giving 
the history of many famous hymns and a 
sketch of their authors. 


An Alabama School. 


The Street Manual Training School, founded 
by Mr. Emmanuel M. Brown, a graduate of 
Mr, William J. Edwards’s School at Snow Hull, 
Ala , is located in the heart of the “Black 
Belt” of Alabama, where the negroes out- 
number the whites five to one. Mr. Brown 
started this school with only 80 cents in 
cash; but in a short time he has developed 
a good strong school, with 200 or more stu- 
dents and 4 teachers. The school also owns 
31 acres of land, 25 acres of which is used 
for farming purposes, But the great need 
of the school at present is a larger academic 
building in which to house their students 
and which will enable them to use one of the 
older buildings for industrial work. From 
the first they have been pressed for room. 

The people are poor, but in cash and in 
labor they will pay half of the $6,000 needed 
for the erection of a larger building, And 
it is hoped that friends of education in the 
New England States may provide the re- 
maining $3,000. With this building ready 
for use the school will be in a position to do 
more towards the industrial training of its 
students, which is its main object. Money 
contributed to support of the school would 
be wisely spent. It has already well dem- 
onstrated its usefulness as well as its sta- 
bility by the work it has done in its com- 
munity and its bearing upon the lives of 
the colored people. 

Contributions, large or small, may be sent 
to Mr. Edwin W. Lambert, Suffolk Savings 
Bank, Boston, Mass., Mr. J]. D. Alison, 
treasurer, Richmond, Ala., or to Mr. Emman- 
uel M. Brown, principal, present address 
being 46 Grove Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Possessions. 


What, after all, 7s possession? It is worth 
while trying to clarify our ideas on a subject 
which does not seem to be too well under- 
stood. We are put on the track by remem- 
bering what is the law of the land as to the 
transfer of property. A man ceases to pos- 
sess when he dies. The moment the breath 
is out of his body his estate passes to other 
owners. Which means, in other words, that 
life is the one supreme and absolute condition 
of wealth. Everybody understands that, 
when it is btought up in this straight-down 
and concrete fashion. The strange thing is 
that people fail so often to understand the 
inference from it. They see in this one in- 
stance that life is possession and death the 
absence and voidance of it. What they do 
not see is the corollary, that highest life is the 
highest possession, and that in proportion 
as life is lowered, weakened, and made in- 
ferior, in that proportion is possession a 
lessened and weakened thing. Possession 
is a feeling, a knowing, a using, that and 
nothing else, and it is just.in your quality 
here, your quality of feeling, of thought, 
and of action that you have, or ever can 
have, anything at all. 

When we have grasped that as a funda- 
mental principle, we shall, in the light of it, 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
por ait temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. ‘ 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, i 
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see our way out of some confusions. It is, 
for instance, salutary for us to realize that the 
only thing we really possess is our own soul, 
in the present moment of its consciousness. 
We speak of the vast inequality of men’s 
fortunes, but fundamentally we are all on a 
level. Ask your Croesus with his hundred 
thousand a year what he owns? He owns 
just his ‘‘now.’? So far as outside things 
are concerned, he has lost all his past... He 
cannot get back his state, his magnificence 
of ten years ago, any more than you can. 
And what of these external treasures he now 
has are just according to his perceptive and 
receptive power, his way of looking at them. 
It may be that in passing his estate yesterday 
the fine rapture which filled you in the sense 
of its beauty, the glow with which the sun- 
shine on it thrilled you, the revelation it 
offered you of a world where God is, made for 
you a rental which he has never drawn. He 
has pocketed his cheques quarterly, but of 
this hidden wealth he has received so much 
less than you! Was there not a hint of the 
eternal truth of things here in that marvel- 
lous word which Jasper the gypsy uttered 
to George Borrow? ‘‘Life is sweet, brother.’? 
“Do you think so?” ‘Think so! There’s 
night and day, brother, both sweet things; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother.’’ It was this 
sense, of the real possession in things, that 
made Renan link himself with Francis of 
Assisi. ‘Without possessing anything of 
our own, we both found ourselves wealthy. 
God gave us the usufruct of the universe, 
and we have been contented to enjoy without 
possessing it.” 

Our real possessions are always hidden, 
hidden away in the secret recesses of our life. 
Note this in the relation of our present to our 
past. We spoke just now of the millionaire 
and his estate of ten years ago. That, we 
said, is all lost to him.._He cannot. buy it 
back at any price. His holding there is as 
completely gone as if he were dead. And 
yet he is drawing a revenue from his past, 
but it is not from his estate. It is just that 
which his past consciousness, his past deed 
passes on to his present moment. His think- 


-ing and working ten years ago and since, 


whether good or bad, are the streams which 
feed his “now” and make it rich or poor, 
sweet or bitter. The carry forward of the 
income is undoubtedly something,—much 
indeed, But what is more is the handing 
on of the life processes. Has our man lived 
in the open, filled mind and body with God’s 
fresh air, enlarged his soul, mastered his pas- 
sions, gained the insight which purity gives? 
To answer these questions is to reach the 
precise size and quality of his ““now.’’ Modern 
psychology, with its doctrine of the sub- 
liminal self, brings a new contribution to this 
argument. It shows our revenue from the 
past to be so much greater than we think, 
“Our personality,” says Maxwell, in his 
“Metapsychical Phenomena,” ‘does not 
burden itself with all the souvenirs which our 
general consciousness appears to possess... . 
The personal consciousness is only a facet of 
that more general consciousness existing in 
us, a consciousness (this last) where all 
antecedent experiences are piled up, where 
all our sensations are registered, be our per- 
sonal consciousness aware or unaware of 
them.” If this be so, we are accumulating 
volumes which it will take eternity to read. 


The Christian Register 


The wealth hidden in us is like that of the 
earth outside, an unmeasured and measure- 
less quantity.—The Christian World. 


Hardships of Russian Jews. 


Entrance into .the professions is extremely 
difficult for Jews in Russia, although all the 
universities in that country are state insti- 
tutions, whose tuition fees are small. Alto- 
gether the number of those in the professions 
is 57,847, or a little more than 4 per cent. 
of the number of Jews engaged in gainful 
occupations. This number includes a great 
army of teachers of Hebrew, mostly persons 
with no special training, who have failed in 
all other occupations, and eke out a more 
miserable existence than even the average 
tailor or shoemaker. After deducting the 
35,273 persons in this class, there remain 
only 22,574 in the professions of law, medi- 
cine, the ministry, and service under gov- 
ernment and in public institutions. This 
relatively small educated class is due to the 
fact that the number of Jewish students 
admitted to secondary institutions of learn- 
ing is 10 per cent. for the institutions located 
within the Pale and 5 per cent. in the remain- 
ing cities, except in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, where it is only 3 per cent. This rule 
has been extended to the universities and 
other higher institutions of learning, and 
hundreds of young men who are denied ad- 
mission to the Russian universities by reason 
of it go to those of Germany, Switzerland, 
and other European countries. Very few 
positions in the government service are open 
to Jews, although this has always been the 
most popular profession among the educated 
classes in the empire. Jewish physicians 
and surgeons may be employed in the army 
up to 5 per cent. of the medical forces. 
There are no Jewish professors in the uni- 
versities, and no teachers in high schools and 
primary schools for Christian pupils. The 
practice of law and medicine remains almost 
the only field in which the educated Jew 
may exercise his abilities. The result is an 
overcrowding of the professions, especially 
in the towns of the Pale, where physicians 
for a visit to a patient’s house receive only 
fifteen or twenty cents. Other university 
graduates devote themselves to literature 
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and journalism, which usually furnish only 
meagre returns. Cases of official change of 
religion are more frequent in Russia among 
professional persons and graduates of uni- 
versities than among other classes of Jews, not 
only because the bonds of religion are weak- 
ened, but also because of the material ad- 
vantages to be obtained by a profession of 
a change of faith.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Relative Values. 


The president of one of the minor colleges 
was sauntering down a shady lane one day 
in the early summer, when he met a tall, hand- 
some youth, 

This youth had just been graduated. He 
was very poor and very intelligent. In all 
his courses he had taken honors, and in ath- 
letics also great honors had been his, 

“Well, Allen,” said the president, ‘‘through 
at last, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, 

‘And now what are you going to do?”” 

“T hardly know yet, sir. I have had two 


offers,” 
“Two? Wonderful!” 
“Yes, sir. One is from a scientific society, 


offering me a secretaryship at five dollars a 
week, and the other is from a baseball mag- 
nate, offering. a five years’ contract to pitch 
at five thousand dollars a season,’’—Phila- 
delphia Ledger, 


The site of Japan’s great 1912 exposition 
will comprise two hundred and ninety-two 
acres. It is to be under the management 
of the government. The United States 


‘will probably appropriate $1,500,000 for its 


national display. 


On the march French soldiers must carry 
57.48 pounds, German soldiers 64.71 pounds, 
Italian soldiers 66.10 pounds, Russian 
soldiers 64.25 pounds, Austrian soldiers 
58.55 pounds, The average weight is 62.41 
pounds. ‘This great burden includes arms, 
cooking utensils, intrenching tools, and 
other material necessary for his trade. The 
American soldier marches much. lighter, 
because he is usually free from the burden 
of intrenching tools and cooking utensils, 
with the exception of his kit. 


Making Home 
Preserves Air-tight 


No worrying about loose or in- 
secure caps, lids or corks if you 
use Pure Refined Paraffine. In 
making preserves, catsup, pickles, 


jellies, etc., the sealing question is soon 
settled if you have a cake of 


Pure 


Refined Paraffine 


in the house. Sealing with Pure Refined Paraffine is simpler, easier, quicker 
and more satisfactory than tying and tightening with string and paper. 
Odorless, tasteless; unaffected by fruit juices, acids, etc.; impervious to 


mold and moisture. 
other household purposes. 
Sold everywhere. 


It’s used in washing and for ironing and many 
Comes in cakes with full directions for use. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


932. 


Pleasantries. 


Whether Fate be sullen or Fortune fickle, 
To greet each gayly shall be our cheer; 
To conquer with smiles, to jolly and tickle, 
But never to sting and never to sneer. 
—William Roscoe Thayer, in Harvard 

Lampoon, 


Famished—Student: ‘Something is prey- 
ing on my mind.” Prof. W.: “It must be 
very hungry.””— Yale Record. 


In the Department Store—She: ‘I want 
to see some Brussels.”” He: ‘“‘ Yes, madam. 
In—er—carpets, sprouts, or point lace?” 
London Tatler. 


A correspondent asks if our types often 
equal the achievement of a recent Connecti- 
cut paper which, speaking of a memorial 
tablet to Dr. Mott, erected by his grandson, 
the late Bishop Potter, says that the inscrip- 
tion opens with this astonishing apostro- 
phe, “Clarum et venerabile women!”’ 


The winter Madge was six years old she 
spent in California, and after hearing people 
say “Back to the States,’’? she soon came to 
know that it meant the same thing as going 
East: so, when her Sunday-school teacher 
asked her, ‘‘Where did the Wise Men come 
from?”? she answered, “Back from the 
States.” 


On the train from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
an American inquired of an Englishman be- 
side him if the train stopped before reach- 
ing Glasgow. “I don’t know,’’ replied the 
Englishman, ‘‘I am not going that far.” 
“Indeed,” said the American, “then it 
probably does stop.”? The Briton’s only 
reply was a puzzled look, 


The little boys at the Kindergarten for 
the Blind were overheard talking about 
their teachers. One they called the ‘Queen 
of Song,” another one was “cop number 
one,” and the third they called an ‘old 
maid.” Later, when asked what an old 
maid is, they hardly seemed to know; but 
one little fellow, a French boy, said, ‘“Me 
don’t know, but me tinks it is a pet animal 
what has been kept a very long time.” 


A man was walking down a steep hill at 
a brisk pace. A piece of ice under the snow 
caused him to slip and he was unable to stop. 
At a crossing half-way down he encountered 
a large, heavy woman. Before either realized 
it a collision ensued, and both were sliding 
down hill, the thin underneath. When the 
bottom of the hill was reached, and the 
woman was trying to recover her breath, 
these faint words were borne to her ear: 
“Pardon me, madam, but you will have to 
get off here. This is as far as I go.’’—Argo- 
naut, 


A sudden rain storm once led Henry Ward 
Beecher to accept the offer of an umbrella 
from a New York friend,—an aggressive 
Unitarian, who used to say that his own sect 
bore ‘‘the trade-mark of honesty.’’ At the 
ferry Mr. Beecher met a lady, a prominent 


worker of a sister church, also caught in the 


rain, upon whom he forced the umbrella, 
saying that he would call for it the next day. 
Two hours later he answered a call of the 
door-bell, when a boy hurriedly presented 


him with the umbrella and a note which | 


read, “Dear Mr. Beecher,—My husband de- 
mands that I return this umbrella at once, 
saying that under the circumstances the 
pleasure of your anticipated call is unre- 
gretted.”’ The great expounder of honesty 
was horrified when, upon opening the um- 
brella, he discovered a pasted slip upon which 
was written in a bold, round hand, “Stolen 
by some Presbyterian thief.”’—Condensed 
from the New York Sun. 
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The Christian Register 
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120 BOYLSTONSr, 
BOSTON — MASS. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right for racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 

“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont *y,. 


sent for 6c. stamp or free on_application. 


E 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 
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Educational, 
. Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen well-known educator. 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


a2znd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS a 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships, 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate ici: Address Dr. D. E. “WH TE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


The Highland Military Academysecatnened is 1386 


The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Sprsaees, 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest a 
@-strable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Hackley School 


fe) s b a ee mi log of 1 

pens September 23, 1908. For catalo; the U 
and Lower schools address WALTER B (Pm eee 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Co. 


girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Prien . 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching under 
helpful supervision, in actual on-going schools. 

TUITION AND USE OF ALL BOOKS FREE. 

Examination for admission September 8 and 
9. Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal 
Worcester, Mass. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT. 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE 1‘ boston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON 8T, 


